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I am the Human Element in the relentless 
pursuit of making things faster and smaller. 
Electronic materials, chips and semiconductor 
technology, these are the things I live and 
breathe every day. Innovation in this DOW 
world happens at the molecular level. And 
success is in the power of small. 



Dr. George Barclay 

Dow Electronic Materials 







the VISIONARY’S WATCH 



No other watch is engineered quite like a Rolex. The Milgauss, introduced in 1956, 
was designed to meet the demands of the scientific community and is capable of 
withstanding magnetic fields of up to 1,000 gauss. After rigorous testing by CERN 
engineers, it earned a reputation as the perfect magnetic shield. Today's Milgauss 
features a Parachrom hairspring that provides additional protection from the effects 
of magnetism. The Milgauss, exclusively available in 904L steel, is presented here 
in its Anniversary Edition with a unique green sapphire crystal. 
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Panoramic views 

Country House 

Surround sound 

City Hotel 

Natural light 
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Leather seating 


Innovative design 


Room for seven * 
Style + comfort 

0 
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The Land Rover LR4 was designed with sophistication 
and comfort in mind. With an Alpine glass roof that 
enhances the spaciousness of the premium cabin, 
it's perfectly suited to transport seven passengers 
in total luxury. A boldly designed two bar lattice grille 
and state-of-the-art LED headlamps complement 
the vehicle's smoother lines and subtle curves. It's 
modern design at its best. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

“My ultimate 
reward is 
tuning up... 
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The Ultimate Rewards,., program from Chase gives 
cardmembers the freedom to reward themselves 
however they want. Fly without restrictions. Get gift 
cards and cash back. Embark on unique experiences 
Make anything your reward. 


...and in to Paris! 

To me, this is the most romantic city in the world." 
-Robin Thicke 









ADVERTISEMENT 



First things first: French 
bread and pastries. 


Hitting the high notes 

“In Paris, I can just walk all day long,” Robin says, “from the Arc 
de Triomphe to the Louvre and over the bridge to the Left Bank.” 
Here, ramble through highlights of his Paris itinerary. 


stroll to soak in 
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beauty 


city 
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Ultimate Rewards 

Bid on this Robin Thicke-signed 
acoustic Epiphone guitar! 

Bid your points to become a “player" in your 
own right. Visit www.ultimaterewards.com/ 

robin for more information and to bid. 


Win a trip to Paris! 

Enter at ultimaterewards.com/robin for your chance to 
win a getaway for two inspired by Robin Thicke. 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. To enter and for full rules, go to www.ultimaterewards.com/robin. Starts 12:01 AM ET August 1,2010, and ends 11:59 
PM ET October 31,2010. Open to legal residents of the 50 United States/D.C. 18 or older, except employees of Sponsor, J.P. Morgan Chase & Co. 
and its affiliates, their immediate family members and those living in the same household. Odds of winning depend on the number of entries received. 
Void outside the 50 United States/D.C. and where prohibited. One (1) prize: A.R.V. of prize $5,000. Sponsor: Cond6 Nast 


Exclusively for Chase 
cardmembers with 
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SAY BONJOUR TO BETTER REWARDS. 


Imagine a rewards program that lets you travel anywhere, anytime you’d like. A last-minute 
trip to Paris? What could be more romantic? Welcome to Ultimate Rewards 8 " from Chase. 
No blackouts. No restrictions on airfare and hotels, no limits to where you can go with 
Ultimate Rewards. No wonder it's called Ultimate. Does your card have Ultimate Rewards? 
Find out today at UltimateRewards.com 

CHASE WHAT MATTERS" CHASE 


Chase debit cards issued by JPMorgan Chase Bank, N.A. Chase credit cards are issued by Chase Bank USA, N.A. 
Reward Program rules apply. © 2010 JPMorgan Chase & Co. All rights reserved. 
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MILE-HIGH INNOVATION 


As it becomes easier to conduct business because of technology proliferation, face-to-face meetings 
have become more critica One U.S. carrier is taking note: Continental Airlines. 

Continental Airlines continues to improve and innovate its services to meet the needs of business 
travelers, and now they want to bring you closer to cutting-edge technology poised to impact the 
business travel experience. 

Join Continental Airlines' blogger, Robert McGarvey, as he travels to various technology conferences 
around the country. 


Visit wired.com/promo/continental COlltlllCntfll 

Airlines ia«. 


ENTER TO WIN A 
MOST WANTED 
STAR PACKAGE 

Visit condenascdirect.com/samsung/galaxy to 

enter for your chance to win a star-inspired prize 
package, including a Samsung Galaxy S. 

Samsung GALAXY ^7 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY To enter and for full rules, go to 
condenastdirect.com/samsung/galaxy. Starts 1201 AM ET, August 10, 
2010 and ends 1159 PM ET October 31.2010. Open to legal residents 
of the 50 United States/DC 18 years or older, except employees 
of sponsors, their immediate families, and those living in the same 
household. Odds of winning depend on the number of entries received. 
Void outside the 50 United States/DC and where prohibited. ARV of 
prize package not to exceed $2,500. Sponsor Concte Nast 


A NEW DRAMA 
SERIES FROM HBO® 



From the Emmy' Award-winning writer of 
The Sopranos', Terence Winter, and Academy ' 
Award-winning director Martin Scorsese, 
Boardwalk Empire is this fall's must-see 
television event. 

Set in Atlantic City in 1920, at the dawn of 
Prohibition, Boardwalk Empire is a lavish period 
drama chronicling the life and times of Nucky 
Thompson (Steve Buscemi), Atlantic City's 
undisputed political and criminal mastermind, 
whose grip on power and control of the city's 
liquor supply is under constant threat from 
ambitious underlings, relentless Feds and rival 
gangsters. The series was created and written 
by Terence Winter (The Sopranos') and is 
executive produced (and the pilot directed) by 
Martin Scorsese. 

Boardwalk Empire premieres Sunday, 
September 19, at 9pm on HBO. 



MANAGE YOUR 
WIRED WORLD 
ONLINE. 

Customer service is available at 

wiredmag.com/customerservice 

for managing your account: 

Pay your bill 
Change your address 
Renew your subscription 
Add/update your email address 
Give gift subscriptions 
Report missed/damaged issues 
Register for quick and easy access 
to your account 


VISIT WIREDINSIDER.COM FOR EXCLUSIVE CONTENT, GIVEAWAYS, SPECIAL PROMOTIONS & MORE. FOLLOW US ON TWITTER: a WIREDINSIDER 
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Tech Makeover* 
for Your Home 
and Office 


The Coolest New 
Hybrid You've 
Never Heard Of 


SEARCH 


CAN GOOGLE COFOUNDER SERGEY BRIN FIND A 
CURE FOR PARKINSON'S BEFORE HE GETS THE DISEASE? 


re: Googling for the Cure 

In July, executive editor Thomas Goetz reported on the campaign that Google cofounder Ser¬ 
gey Brin is waging against Parkinson's (“Sergey’s Search,” issue 18.07). Brin, who’s at risk for 
developing the disease, is applying his computational expertise to the search for a cure. “Inspir¬ 
ing,” wrote (alaksheyjawa on Twitter. Still, any advances will arrive too late for many. “I read your 
article while returning from my dad’s funeral,” wrote Carolyn Prousky of Los Angeles. “He died 
after heart surgery, but Parkinson’s stole his soul long before that. I applaud Sergey’s quest and 
hope his resources can help spare future patients and theirfamilies from this horrible disease.” 


VACCINES, 

RELIGION ...AND 
ALCOHOL? 

When we published 
“The War on Science," on 
the dangers of not vacci¬ 
nating kids, we expected 
angry letters. (We got ’em, 
too.) And we figured Gary 
Wolf’s 2006 piece on 
atheism would raise hack¬ 
les.(It did.) But we never 
thought a story on alco¬ 
holism treatment would 
unleash a deluge. (See 
below for a summary.) 
Brendan I. Koerner’s 
“The Secret of AA” (18.07) 
was our second-most- 
commented-on story in 
recent history, trumping 
pieces on religion, out¬ 
sourcing, and robots. 


Number of Comments 

“ The War on Science” (17.11) 

850 

“The Secret of AA" (18.07) 


525 

“The New Atheism” (14.11) 


295 

“The Plot Against 
Evolution” (12.10) 


250 

“La Vida Robot” (13.04) 


“The New Face of 
the Silicon Age” (12.02) 


Clean and Sober 



Readers responded in drovesto 
“The Secret of AA” (issue 18.07). 
Some faulted author Brendan I. 
Koerner for calling alcoholics 
“drunks”; onethought we should 
have mentioned AA founder Bill 
Wilson’s “legendary correspon¬ 
dence” with Carl Jung. Then there 
was this quibble with our asser¬ 
tion that AA meetings aren’t run 
by pros: “Us drunks are profes¬ 
sional. Our classroom was a bar, 
and the professor was the bar¬ 
tender,” wrote Leland. “There 
were no tests, except making 
it home without a side trip to 
jail, but still we are professional 
and allowed to run meetings.” 


□therwriterstookaim at AA: 
GIDNEY2 posted on Wired.com, 
“wired, do your homework! AA 
does not work. The failure rate is 
gigantic.” Adi Jaffe, a doctoral 
student in psychology at UCLA, 
wrote, “You’re correct that AA is 
likely beneficial for some and that 
it provides a modest level of over¬ 
all improvement. But that is also 
true for cognitive behavioral 
therapy, motivational interview¬ 
ing, contingency management, 
replacement therapy, and a host 
of other medication and treat¬ 
ment options that are probably 
at least as useful as AA.” 

Several actual AA members 


editorial correspondence rants@wired.eom 


begged to differ, however, writ¬ 
ing in with some variant of this 
message: “How does AA work? 
Just fine, thankyou.” Another 
said, “I don’t know how AA works, 
but I’m sober and by all accounts 
less of a narcissistic prickthan 
I was before the program.” 

Finally, we received some well- 
deserved criticism for inadver¬ 
tently placing an ad for a cocktail 
shaker nextto Koerner’s piece. 
“Can’t waitto see whatyou come 
up with next,” wrote Stefan Per¬ 
son of Fort McMurray, Alberta. 
“Perhaps an article on the deci¬ 
mation of ocean fish populations 
followed by an ad for sushi?” 
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RE: THE FUTURE OF MAGAZINES 

THE OTHER DAY I USED A COPY OF 
WTO PUT THE SMACKDOWN ON A 
SCORPION. TRY THAT WITH AN IPAD.” 

Robert Gibbs, Mesa, Arizona 



BORDER 

CROSSING 


When Oscar Vazquez 
was 12, his mother smug¬ 
gled him across the bor¬ 
der from Mexico into the 
US. Vazquez quickly dis¬ 
played a talent for build¬ 
ing things, and in high 
school he led a group 
of teenage engineers to 
a national underwater 
robotics championship, 
beating MIT along the way 
("La Vida Robot," issue 
13.04). Last year, after 
Vazquez graduated from 
Arizona State University 
with “special and unique” 
honors in mechanical 
engineering, he asked the 
federal government to 
pardon his illegal entry. 
His request was rejected, 
and he was barred from 
entering the US for 10 
years. It didn't matter that 
Vazquez had married an 
American woman, had an 
American daughter, and 
wanted to put his top- 
notch engineering skills 
to work in his adopted 
country. Instead, Vazquez 
moved back to Sonora, 
Mexico, where he now 
lives alone and works as 
a night manager at a car 
parts factory. —Joshua 
Davis 
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Air Mail 


It was amazing to see the cockpit 
of a Boeing 787-8 and a personal 
submarine (“Cockpits,” issue 
18.07). I wish I could get behind 
the wheel of those machines. It 
was also cool to seethe inside of 
a monstertruck; I had no idea it 
was so simple. Thank you for the 
article and the great pictures. 

Nathan Edwards, age 11 

Flower Mound, Texas 

Stealth Jets 

Bunch of airplane nuts, our 
readers. A handful of correspon¬ 
dents wrote in to fact-check the 
copy in “Wired Makeovers” 
(issue 18.07). The redesigned 
garage of aviation fanatic Greg 
Gambina is adorned with pic¬ 
tures of famous airplanes; our 
caption mentioned the Blue 
Angels, butthe photo showed 
a different jet. The mail flew in: 
“Please, please, please don’t 
tell me you confused the US Air 
Force demonstration team, the 
Thunderbirds (who fly F-16s), 
with the US Navy demonstration 
team, the Blue Angels (who fly 
F/A-18s),” wrote Air Force Acad¬ 
emy graduate Michael A. Wallace 
of Dallas. “A pretty obvious clue 


is that the F-16 in the picture isn’t 
blue” Yes, sir! Actually, there is 
a Blue Angels picture in Gambi- 
na’s spruced-up garage; it’s just 
not visible in our photo. Honest! 



Missed Connection 

Also in response to our make¬ 
overs package, Nathan Hazout 
of Los Angeles wondered how 
wired senior writer Steven Levy, 
who hascoveredtechnologyfor 
decades, could possibly live 
somewhere without broadband 
access.Levy responds: 

“I couldn’t have foreseen 
this when I bought the house in 
1989, but I am one of millions 
of people in rural America who 
have no access to fast, cheap 
broadband. If there is mocking 
to be done, it should be directed 
at US technology policy, which 
has allowed an oligopoly of tele¬ 
com and phone companies to 
shortchange the country by not 
providing high-speed broad¬ 
band to all at reasonable rates. 
Meanwhile, I get by with MiFi.” 

Tweet This 

In his essay “Self Service” 
(Start, issue 18.07), contributing 
editor Evan Ratliff cautioned 
readers not to be jerks by loudly 
tooting their own horns on social 
networking sites. Ratliff's advice 
struck a nerve among some 


update-happy readers. “I had 
never thought of my FacebDok 
posts as self-aggrandizing, 
but that’s what they are,” wrote 
BAYWATERSPORT on Wired 
.com. “I only post things that 
make me look good.” Wonder if 
he’ll post about getting his com¬ 
ment printed in this magazine. 

Rants Rant 

I’m baffled by your decision to 
drop actual reader letters from 
the Rants section and offer only 
secondhand commentary on 
what you think readers want to 
say. Do you really have so little 
regard for our thoughts? What 
made Rants entertaining was 
that the letters were written by 
regular folks without journalism 
degrees. They offered strong 
opinions—sometimes right, 
sometimes wrong, sometimes 
demented. They weren’t always 
well written, butthey were a hell 
of a lot more interesting than 
your homogenized glosses. 

Mike Lux 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

UNDO 

The Tanita BC-350 does 
allow users to store data 
(“Self-Helpers,” Test, issue 
18.07). Sound designer Richard 
King won Oscars for Master 
and Commander and The 
Dark Knight and was nominated 
for his work on War of the 
Worlds (Play, Screen, issue 
18.07). Willis (aka Sears) 

Tower doesn’t have its own 
zip code (Datastream, Start, 
issue 18.07). 


A 


r 

editorial correspondence rants@wired.com 
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Building the engines of a Smarter Planet: 

How midsize businesses can 
collaborate better on a global scale. 

As a midsize company, you can now collaborate in new ways to drive innovation, with IBM LotusLive™ It’s an integrated 
collaboration tool that allows you to focus on growing your business rather than on managing your applications. No 
additional hardware or software. Just a browser. It’s a cloud-based service that delivers e-mail, plus online meetings, 
social networking and more, in one security-rich environment for internal and external collaboration. A powerful tool for 
midsize companies, leading to better decisions and smarter businesses. Consider the benefits: 
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Save time and money. The power of 
the cloud means there are no upfront 
deployment costs. IBM does the work. 
You focus on your business. 


2 

3 


Improve productivity. With all the 
collaboration tools rolled into one, 
millions of users can see improvements 
in their businesses. 


Keep your exchanges more secure. 

Security-rich infrastructure from IBM helps 
protect your data. 


IBM LotusLive is priced with midsize 
companies in mind. Collaboration 
offerings starting at 
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$3 


per user per month. 1 


View the IBM LotusLive demonstration 
at ibm.com/engines/lotuslive 
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Midsize businesses are the engines of a Smarter Planet. 

To learn more about services like LotusLive, connect with a Business Partner or 
get set up now, call 1 -877-IBM-ACCESS or visit ibm.com/engines/lotuslive 


\ I / 



'Prices subject to change and valid in the U S. only. Actual costs will vary depending on individual customer configurations and environment. IBM. the IBM logo, ibm com, LotusLive. Smarter Planet and the planet icon are trademarks of International Business Machines Corp. 
registered in many jurisdictions worldwide Other product and service names might be trademarks of IBM or other companies. A current list of IBM trademarks is available on the Web at www. ibm com/legal/copytrade.shtmi. r£) International Business Machines Corporation 2010. 




















Every decision was examined in the light of this unyielding principle. From the selection of space-age lightweight 
materials, to the track performance we demanded, to the stunning allure of its aesthetic beauty. The result is a true 
supercar that challenges even the most extreme performers-0 to 60 in just 3.7 seconds and a top speed of nearly 
200 mph-yet offers its occupants the experience of Mercedes-Benz comfort in its most refined state. The SLS AMG, 
an unprecedented integration of racing machine and luxury vehicle, will forever elevate the expectations of the 
world’s most discerning supercar drivers. And redefine what it means to be the best. MBUSA.com 


2011 SLS AMG shown in Iridium Silver metallic paint. May include optional equipment. Please obey all speed laws. ©2010 Mercedes-Benz USA, LLC 






Mercedes-Benz 


For more information, call 1-800-FOR-MERCEDES, or visit MBUSA.com. 





18.09 Release Notes 



Journey to the Edge of the World 

the apocalypse is already here; it's just unequally distributed. That's what Ben Paynter 
learned when he visited Picher, Oklahoma, a town so devastated by lead and zinc mining that it was 
declared a Superfund site (“Welcome to Armageddon, USA,” page 152). Despite the environmental 
catastrophe, a handful of residents, like John Garner (above), have refused cash from the government 
to abandon the place. The police force, fire department, school system, and even local greasy spoon 
are long gone, but the holdouts, who work and shop elsewhere, have stayed put. Says Paynter: “I love 
that there are some people so loyal to their concept of home that they are willing to hang on to it at all 
costs. No one wants to think that our modern cities will die, but Pm fascinated with the idea that these 
folks are pioneering a new way of life that might one day provide us all with a road map for survival.” 


WHAT TO WATCH 

It took a while for story edi¬ 
tor Sarah Fallon and her hus¬ 
band, Ian McWilton, to nail 
their strategy for watching 
TV. They signed up for cable, 
canceled it; tried Netflix, 
abandoned it. They fiddled 
around with Hulu, but how 
to watch it through the pro¬ 
jector system they’d set up? 
One day Fallon came home to 
see McWilton sitting in the 
driveway with a television 
attached to a cable running 
up to a giant antenna he'd dis¬ 
covered in the attic. At that 
point, she decided it was time 
for wired to take a serious 
look at all the new ways to 
watch television: “The New 
TV Guide” (page 136) walks 
you through the whole range 
of options—so you can spend 
less time in the driveway and 
more time on the couch. 


TEA TIME 

This month’s TEST of 
electric kettles (page 65), 
by the numbers: 

Teakettles tested: 4 
Cups of tea consumed: 117 
Cups per day: 5.85 

Percentage of daily 
liquid intake that figure 
represents: 25 


Editor’s Best Friend 

When assistant research editor (and chief of Random Ani¬ 
mal Facts) Rachel Swaby was looking into canine evolution 
for @WiredResearch, the fact-checking department Twitter 
feed, she was astonished to learn that just a few gene vari¬ 
ants account for most doggy diversity. “My favorite detail is 
that a genetic mutation in a single dog thousands of years 
ago is responsible for all of the short-leggedness in dogs 
today,” Swaby says. "I mean, that dog was busy.” For her 
infographic showing how the wild wolf evolved into fluffy 
Fido, see page 52. 

wired staffers’ dogs show plenty of variation (clockwise from top left): 
Daphne Dichter-Lesle (Labrador retriever); Sasha Prior (shepherd mix); 
Ernesto Miller (schipperke mix); Ollie Becker (pit bull); Moxie Fallon 
(shepherd mix); Francis O’Hearn (Chihuahua mix); Buddy Crowley- 
Woods (chow mix); Lola Salari (Chihuahua); Barabbas Gaspard- 
Krummenacher (center, Formosan mountain dog). 
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profession: PILOT CAREER: ACTOR 

People are acquainted with the star, the multi-faceted actor. But John Travolta is also a seasoned pilot with more than 5,000 flight hours under 
his belt, and is certified on eight different aircraft, including the Boeing 747-400 Jumbo Jet. He nurtures a passion for everything that embodies 
the authentic spirit of aviation. Like Breitling wrist instruments. Founded in 1884, Breitling has shared all the finest hours in aeronautical 
history. Its chronographs meet the highest standards of precision, sturdiness and functionality, and are all equipped with movements that are 

chronometer-certified by the COSC (Swiss Official Chronometer Testing Institute). One simply does not 
become an aviation supplier by chance. www.breitling.com 

HYDE PARK JEWELERS • Denver 303.333.4446 • Phoenix 602.667.3541 • Las Vegas 702.794.3541 


Breitling Navitimer 

A cult object for aviation enthusiasts. 











from TERENCE WINTER, EMMY AWARD-WINNING WRITER of THE SOPRANOS, 
and ACADEMY AWARD -WINNING DIRECTOR MARTIN SCORSESE 


ATLANTIC CITY, 1920 


When alcohol was outlawed, 
outlaws became kings. 




















A Blown Opportunity 

An investment in wind 
power is smart, but the way 
we’re doing it is not. 


ou're probably a fan of 
wind power. It provides a limit¬ 
less supply of clean energy. 

The turbines are manufactured 
primarily in the rust belt, creat¬ 
ing much-ballyhooed green jobs 
for unemployed factory work¬ 
ers. Wind farms generate prof¬ 
its for local utilities, alternative 
energy companies, farmers, and 
ranchers, not to mention manu¬ 
facturers like General Electric. 
What's not to like? *1 Well, there's 
this: The US is building generat¬ 
ing capacity in places that don't 
need the electricity. Most wind 
farms are located in rural areas, 
where there's plenty of land and 
a pragmatic attitude that wel¬ 
comes wind turbines as a new 
"cash crop." Indeed, Texas and 
Iowa recently surpassed Cali¬ 
fornia as the top wind energy 
states. But the transmission 
infrastructure to carry that 
power to cities is missing. Wind 
farms rely on big tax breaks ► 


illustration by Stephen Doyle 















► to be competitive, and right now that 
money is being wasted. When more people 
catch wind of that fact, this promising form 
of alt energy could be labeled a boondoggle 
for farm states, as corn ethanol has been. 

For evidence of how ass-backward things 
have become, consider the curious phenom¬ 
enon of negative electricity prices. These 
are just what they sound like: Because of the 
peculiarities of the energy market, produc¬ 
ers of electricity sometimes 
pay grid operators to take the 
power they make. In sparsely 
populated west Texas, where 
the wind business is boom¬ 
ing, the wholesale price of 
electricity was negative for 
about 1,100 hours—more than 
a month—in 2008 and more 
than 700 hours in 2009. 

How could this happen? 

Well, currently, only about half of the cash 
flow generated by a typical wind farm comes 
from selling electricity; the rest comes out 
of government coffers. And government 
subsidies keep the turbines spinning relent¬ 
lessly whether they are needed or not. Along 
with a federal production tax credit of about 
$20 per megawatt-hour based on after-tax 
income, state-based renewable energy cred¬ 
its provide $5 to $50 per megawatt-hour 
to generators, according to analysts at the 
Lawrence Berkeley National Laboratory. 

Recent policy changes should improve 
things somewhat. The 2009 federal stimu¬ 


lus package doesn’t tie tax credits to produc¬ 
tion levels, and new pricing systems rolling 
out in Texas mean we probably won’t see the 
kind of negative prices we saw in 2008, when 
they dropped as low as -$30 per megawatt- 
hour. But these reforms are Band-Aid solu¬ 
tions. We need to fundamentally change 
our approach to encouraging wind power. 

Ideally, we should be building wind tur¬ 
bines closer to population centers. But land 
there is costly, and suburban¬ 
ites aren’t nearly as eager as 
farmers to lease their back¬ 
yards for noisy windmills and 
hulking transmission tow¬ 
ers. Most proposals for wind 
farms in residential areas have 
been met with outraged not- 
in-my-backyard-ism. A phy¬ 
sician even penned a report 
on “wind turbine syndrome,” 
suggesting that the ceaseless drone causes 
migraines, nausea, insomnia, and vertigo. 

If it’s not feasible to move turbines closer 
to cities, the only alternative is to build a net¬ 
work of high-capacity, long-distance trans¬ 
mission lines to move the electricity. But 
constructing transmission lines and figuring 
out who should pay for them is a regulatory 
morass. Typically, costs are passed along 
to utility compa¬ 
nies through an 
arcane bureau¬ 
cratic process 
involving local, 


state, and federal authorities. “You can build 
a wind plant in a year or two, but it can take 
more than five years to build transmission 
lines,” says Michael Goggin, a policy analyst 
at the American Wind Energy Association. 

To make wind power work, then, the gov¬ 
ernment needs to do more than just subsi¬ 
dize turbines. We need to give the federal 
government more power to overrule local 
objections and buy rights of way to get high- 
capacity transmission lines built across sev¬ 
eral states—say, from the Dakotas to the big 
cities of the Midwest. That’s how the inter¬ 
state highway system and natural gas pipe¬ 
lines got built. 

Utilities also need to step up and assume 
the risks that come with building their own 
infrastructure. One power company is show¬ 
ing the way. Florida-based NextEra Energy 
Resources, which owns 15 wind farms in 
Texas, built its own 230-mile transmis¬ 
sion line from west Texas to near San 
Antonio. Lacking the government’s ability 
to invoke eminent domain, the company 
made deals with 270 different landowners. 
“We essentially moved 950 megawatts of 
capacity,” says Michael O’Sullivan, senior 
vice president of NextEra. That’s enough 
to supply almost a million homes. “Trans¬ 
mission is logical, doable, and within our 
means.” Other utilities should follow suit. DU 
////////////////////////^^^^ 

marc gunther (marc.gunther@gmail 
.com) is a senior writer at GreenBiz. com and 
a blogger at the Energy Collective. 




Like corn ethanol, 
wind power could 
end up being 
labeled a 
boondoggle for 
farm states. 




How Heroes 
succumbed to 
the temptations 
of the dark side. 


Our May 2007 cover story exhibited a 
severe case of Heroes worship. We were 
smitten by the NBC drama, a sprawling 
soap with dozens of characters, most of 
whom suddenly develop superpowers. We 
dubbed Heroes creator Tim Kring "tele¬ 
vision’s lord of the geeks” and predicted 
that his show could “well end up surpass¬ 
ing other cult touchstones” like Buffy the 
Vampire Slayer, Galactica, and Lost. Unfor¬ 
tunately, after a well-regarded first sea¬ 
son, Heroes must have somehow been 
exposed to mauve Kryptonite (a substance that turns tightly plotted narratives into tedious 
and implausible endurance tests). The story line went off the rails: Bad guys suddenly became 
good guys and vice versa, subplots went nowhere, and an endless array of new characters were 
introduced, only to be abandoned. The show hemorrhaged viewers until it was finally canceled 
in May. We can only assume that TV producers learned their lesson and won’t make such mis¬ 
takes again. There’s no way any of the shows in the upcoming season will go similarly awry, right? 
Not The Cape, about a dad with superpowers. Or No Ordinary Family, a dramedy about a clan 
that acquires special abilities. Or all those supernatural folks on True Blood. Right? —Chris Baker 
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JUST FOR KICKS, 
SOMETIMES WE SEND 
THE OTHER AIRLINES 

POSTCARDS, 

The most international destinations. 

When we land someplace and the other guys aren’t there, we just let them know we’re thinking 
of them. And with the most international destinations, we send a lot of postcards. 

For reservations and information, go to continental.com. 

Continental Airlines operates to more international destinations 
than any other U.S. airline. 



Work Hard 






Alpha geek 
Hojun Song 
wears his 
communication 
module. 


Synthia 

n. The unofficial nick¬ 
name of Mycoplasma 
mycoides JCVI-synl.O, the 
first living cell containing 
a computer-generated syn¬ 
thetic genome. The cell is 
a modified goat pathogen, 
and the new DN A it con¬ 
tains is “watermarked” with 
an encoded URL, famous 
quotes, and the name of its 
creator, J. Craig Venter. 

Teabonics 

n. pi. Derisive term for mis¬ 
spelled and ungrammati¬ 
cal Tea Party protest signs. 
Spotting instances of Tea¬ 
bonics (e.g., MAKE ENG¬ 
LISH America’s offical 
language) has become 
a popular sport on Flickr 
and in the blogosphere. 

Flash crash 

n. A sudden swing in stock 
prices caused by elec¬ 
tronic trading errors. The 
term was coined in the 
wake of the trillion-dollar 
drop in the US stock 
market on May 6. Since 
then, stock exchange hic¬ 
cups from India to Japan 
have been diagnosed as 
flash crashes. 

Naked government 

n. Full disclosure of 
government expenditures 
in China. The term was 
coined by Chinese neti- 
zens when a small Szech¬ 
uan township posted its 
entire budget—from sal¬ 
aries to entertainment- 
on the Internet. Outside 
Communist Party officials 
now steer clear of the 
township for fear of hav¬ 
ing “gifts” and expensive 
meals made public. 
—Jonathon Keats 
( jargon@wired.com ) 


Satellite 

High Flier 

Hojun Song’s homebrew satellite is ready for blastoff. 


Some geeks glue together model Death Stars. Hojun Song built a fully functioning satel¬ 
lite. Dubbed GOD (global orbiting device), it’s set to become the first comsat designed and 
financed by a private citizen to reach orbit. The tiny (about 60 cubic inches) and cheap 
(around $500) device is a masterpiece of DIY engineering: Song hacked together a solar 
cell, a lithium-ion battery, an Arduino board modded to withstand cosmic rays, and four LED 
lights powerful enough to be seen from back on Earth. To talk to GOD, he uses the jerry-rigged 
communication device he’s wearing in the photo above. (The cube will transmit Morse code 
messages that should be visible to an entire hemisphere.) It’s 
all part of what Song calls OSSI—the Open Source Satellite 
Initiative. "I wanted to lower the space program’s barrier 
to entry,” he explains. To make your own satellite, you can 
download a PDF of instructions, which feature Song’s charm¬ 
ing hand-drawn illustrations as well as tech specs. But if 
your heart is set on seeing your handiwork fly across the sky, 
you’ll have to start saving up: Song will fork out $100,000 
to commercial rocket company NovaNano to launch his 
supercheap creation into orbit, -bryan gardiner 


RIBOSOMES 


NUCLEAR 

MEMBRANE 


VACUOLE 


CENTROSOME 


DATASTREAM ORIGINALLY SLATED TO STAR IN POPULAR MOVIES: silence of the lrmbs-. michelle pfeiffer, meg ryhn n jerry mreuire tom hrnks 

// PRETTY UOHRN: MOLLY RINGURLD // DIRTY HRRRY: FRRNK SINRTRfl // BEUERLY HILLS COP: SYLUESTER STALLONE, MICKEY R0URKE // FOOTLOOSE: TOM CRUISE, ROB L0UE 
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photographs Bv Motohiko Hasui 
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CHASE 0 

SAPPHIRE 


D. WALDEN 



With Chase Sapphires whenever you call, an expert advisor will pick up, 24/7. 
No machines will answer and there are no buttons to push. Guaranteed. 
CHASE WHAT MATTERS™ 


Find out more at Chase.com/Sapphire 

© 2010 JPMorgan Chase & Co. Accounts subject to credit approval. Restrictions and limitations apply. 

Chase credit cards are issued by Chase Bank USA, N.A. See Chase.com/Sapphire for pricing and rewards details. 
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OMG! Emoticons R Older 
Than U Think!!! =-o 

We think of emoticons as a creation of the Internet age. But people have been embellishing their 
writing with face imagery for centuries—and wondering aloud why Western language systems 
don't feature face-characters. Here's a brief history. — sam petulla 


1400s « 

MEDIEVAL MANU¬ 
SCRIPTS Figures and 
faces are drawn into 
manuscripts to high¬ 
light certain lines of 
text and cue emo¬ 
tional responses. 

1881 « 

PUCK MAGAZINE 

The American humor 
periodical unveils 
tongue-in-cheek 
proto-emoticons. Its 
use of type symbols 
presages ASCII art. 

1912 

AMBROSE BIERCE 

In his essay “For 
Brevity and Clarity,” 
the author and lin¬ 
guist writes: 

I crave leave 
to int roduce an 
improvement in 

punctuation—the 
sniggerpoint, or note 

of cachinnation. It 
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1938 

LUDWIG WITTGEN¬ 
STEIN In a lecture 
at Cambridge 
University, 
the philosopher 


1953 


1987 

READER’S DIGEST 

A snippet from a 
story reminds us 
that emoticon¬ 
like smileys were 
probably com¬ 
mon in personal 
correspondence: 

Aunt Ev's 



1969 

VLADIMIR NABOKOV 

In a New York Times 
interview, the great 
novelist imagines 
the creation of a 
new piece of type: 


>1971 

SMILEY A cousin to 
the typographical 
smiling emoticon: 
the insipid yellow 
smiley face. Blame 
its early ubiquity on 
the Paris newspaper 
France Soir, which 
begins attaching one 
to every article with 
a positive or upbeat 
takeaway. 

>1972 

PLATO OPERATING 
SYSTEM The Plato 
educational com¬ 
puter features in¬ 
line graphical facial 
expressions for use 
in its forums. 

1982 

THE “FIRST INTER¬ 
NET EMOTICON” 

In a post on a Carn¬ 
egie Mellon message 
board time-stamped 
19-Sep-82 11:44, com¬ 
puter engineer Scott 
Fahlman creates 
what has generally 
been considered 
the first emoticon. 

From: Scott E 
Fahlman <Fahlman at 
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“such words as 

LILI MOVIE 

expression is a 

I often think 

that the following 

and represents,as 

pompous and 

ADVERTISEMENT 

symbol that looks 

there should exist 

character sequence 

nearly as may be. 

state/y could 

An ad for the film 

like this: —) It 

a special typo- 

for joke markers: 

a smiling mouth. It 

be expressed by 

Lili in the New York 

represents her 

graphical sign for 

:-) Read it 

is to be appended 

faces.” Such draw¬ 

Herald Tribune 

tongue stuck in her 

a smile—some sort 

sideways. Actually, 

with the full stop, 

ings, he argues, 

on March 10,1953, 

cheek. Here's the 

of concave mark. 

it is probably more 

to every jocular or 

would be a good 

reads: 

way she used it in 

a supine round 

economical to mark 

ironical sentence ... 

way to describe, 

TODAY YOU'LL LAUGH 

her last letter: 

bracket, which I 

things that are 

thus: "Mr. Edward 

say, the melancholic 

:-) YOU'LL CRY :-( 

"Your Cousin Vernie 

would now like to 

NOT jokes, given 

Bok is the noblest 

tone of a Schubert 

YOU'LL LOVE <3 

is a natural blonde 

trace in reply to 

current trends. For 


work of God ' 


composition. 


again —)" 


your guestion. 


this, use :-( 




Approximately 75 percent of all retired cell phones are lan¬ 
guishing in sock drawers because it’s too much trouble to 
dispose of them properly. A startup called ecoATM hopes to 
change that with a new service inspired by Coinstar—those pervasive kiosks in grocery stores that 
accept loose change and now process more coins than the US Mint produces annually. Plug your used 
mobile into an ecoATM and the machine assesses the resale value, collects the device, and spits out 
store credit, a gift card, or a charity donation. Battered old clunkers earn a few bucks; more recent flip 
phones in good condition are worth around $30; and a touchscreen smartphone like the Droid or iPhone 
can get you more than $150. “Two-thirds of the phones we collect are sold to domestic resellers and 
specialty refurbishers,” says ecoATM founder Mark Bowles. Phones with no resale value are shipped to 
a reputable metals reclamation facility in Belgium. There are eight ecoATM kiosks operating in malls 
and stores nationwide, and the company hopes to add 50 more by the end of the year. Dollars dis¬ 
pensed by ecoATMs thus far? Half a million and counting. Time to dig up that vintage Razr. —Bonnie Tsui 


Phone Bank 


illustration by Rafael Macho 
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Qq Microsoft* 
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MAKE IT GREAT 


ake itsgreat 
t believe 




this is my 


_ •• 






era 


Get the free tag reader 1 
for your phone at 

http://gettag.mobi/ 


My name is Aaress, and if my job was a person I'd 
marry it I run one of the most popular women's 
tennis websites. My partners and I are constantly 
updating the site, and use new OneNote* 2010 
to share ideas, photos, articles - everything. It’s a 
digital notebook we can all access over the web. 

Even with our smartphones, which have been a 
total game changer. No pun intended. 

> See how you can make it great with new Office 2010 
at office.com/2010 or snap tag below. 











PETROLATUM 

Folk remedies 
for hemorrhoids 
include the applica¬ 
tion of clarified but¬ 
ter or glycerin soap 
to the affected area. 
Instead of one of 
those, Preparation H 
uses petroleum jelly 
as a protectant, a 
mixer, and a deliv¬ 
ery medium for the 
other ingredients. 


LIGHT 

MINERAL OIL 

Hemorrhoids 
are swollen and 
inflamed veins. Fric¬ 
tion, as well as peri¬ 
odic contact with, 
uh, toxic sludge, 
makes them burn 
like Catholic guilt. 
Mineral oil coats the 
area, reducing fric¬ 
tion. It also thins the 
petrolatum, making 
the product easier 
to put on. 


SHARK 
LIVER OIL 

Harvested from the 
livers of sharks that 
live in cold, deep 
water, this serves 
as a barrier against 
contamination and 
as a lubricant to cut 
down on friction 
and keep things, 
well, moving along 
smoothly. 


PHENYL¬ 
EPHRINE HCL 

Applied locally, this 
vasoconstrictor 
sends a message 
to your neurons to 
constrict blood ves¬ 
sels and contract 
the sphincter. It’s 
also used in nasal 
decongestants. We 
don’t recommend 
Preparation H for a 
stuffy nose. 




... 




BENZOIC 

ACID 

A simple six-carbon 
ring attached to a 
carboxyl (-COOH) 
group, benzoic 
acid penetrates 
microbial cell mem¬ 
branes, killing any 
creature that might 
feed on Prepara¬ 
tion H’s biological 
oils and waxes. 




PROPYL¬ 

PARABEN 

Take benzoic acid, 
add another -OH 
group at the bot¬ 
tom and an alkyl 
group (C 3 H 5 in this 
case) at the top and 
you’ve got a para- 
ben, an inexpensive 
preservative. 


THYME 

OIL 

Inflammation 
causes white blood 
cells to produce 
elastase, which 
breaks down elas- 
tin, the macro¬ 
molecule that keeps 
tissues tight. Enter 
thymol, a thyme- 
oil derivative that 
blocks elastase 
production. 


METHYL- 

PARABEN 

Occurring naturally 
in blueberries, this 
antifungal agent 
degrades easily 
in UV light, form¬ 
ing oxides that can 
damage skin. Good 
thing we use this 
stuff where the sun 
doesn’t shine. 
—Patrick Di Jus to 






Tim Morris 























We focus on excellence in every single tire. 

In everything we do, we focus on providing quality you can rely on. We keep on thinking 
ahead. Reinventing the wheel on a daily basis. Satisfying every demand in the best 
possible way—for us and the world we are living in. But above all, we always focus on 
putting all our knowledge and all our effort into every single tire. 


Our passion for the very best in technology, quality and service is 
at the heart of our commitment to you wherever you are in the world. 
Bridgestone wants to inspire and move you. 


UmUUESTUHE 

PASSION for EXCELLENCE 


For your nearest Bridgestone authorized retailer, visit our website at 

www.bridgestonetire.com Bridgestone Corporation 












DEAR MR. KNOW-IT-ALL 

A local kid keeps egging my house. 
The boy’s parents won’t do anything, 
even though I have him on video. 
Should I shame him on YouTube? 


BY BRENDRN I. KOERNER 


WIPING UP CONGEALING YOLKS IS 

no way to spend a Saturday, so I 
understand why you're itching to go 
Punk’d on the delinquent. But there 
are big risks to using YouTube as a 
21st-century pillory, especially if the 
lad doesn't even shave yet. “Tort law 
in most states protects the right of 
privacy against disclosure of even 
some truthful information," says 
Michael C. Dorf, a professor at Cor¬ 
nell University Law School who blogs 
at Dorfonlaw.org. “And such protec¬ 
tion is often broader for minors." By 
publicly outing the kid, then, you 
could open yourself up to getting 
splattered with a lawsuit. *1 Even if 
you manage to escape legal reper¬ 
cussions, posting the video seems 
unlikely to change the boy's behav¬ 
ior. Honestly, how many views do 
you expect to draw with that grainy 
footage of a kid tossing eggs? A few 
hundred? It's not like you caught 
him lip-synching to a Moldovan pop 
song. And if the clip fails to stir out¬ 
rage, the vandal may feel that he's 
weathered your best shot and now 
has free rein to launch another vol¬ 
ley. *1 Instead of escalating the sit¬ 
uation by posting the video, how 
about going back to his parents ► 


DATASTREAM AVERAGE WEIGHT (IN POUNDS) OF PASSENGERS ON COMMERCIAL PLANES 

ADULT MRLE: 194 (SUMMER), 199 (WINTER) // RDULT FEMALE: 173 (SUMMER), 178 (WINTER) // CHILD 12-12 YEARS OLD): 76 (SUMMER), 81 (WINTER) 
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► with a gentle notice: You could sue them 
for their son's vandalism. If they don't care 
about their kid's behavior, at least maybe 
they care about their cash. And this way, 
you'll be picking on someone your own size. 


My house is tens of thousands of dol¬ 
lars “underwater,” and I keep reading 
that I should just walk away. But will 
my bank find a way to screw me? 

Smart money lenders heed the advice of 
country star-cum-chicken magnate Kenny 
Rogers: Once you walk away, they need to 
“know when to hold 'em, know when to fold 
'em.'' Though your bank may have the legal 
authority to pursue you to the ends of the 
earth, it will do so only if it's convinced that 
such a chase makes financial sense. More 
often than not, it does not. 

Before casting off your real-estate alba¬ 
tross, carefully weigh the pros and cons. If 
you have the means, it might make sense to 
suck it up and keep paying the mortgage— 
perhaps after renegotiating your loan terms. 
Home prices could still rise someday, after 
all, and walking away will shatter your credit 
for the foreseeable future. 

If you do choose to bolt, you'll have the 
easiest time if you live in one of the 11 states 
where banks can't touch mortgage holders 
who ditch their abodes (find out online if 
yours is one). In the other 39 states plus the 
District of Columbia, banks are generally 


given two foreclosure options: judicial and 
nonjudicial. The latter is the cheaper and 
speedier of the two, but it requires a bank to 
forfeit its right to hound the former owner. 

If the bank goes the judicial route, you can 
still use dramatic measures to wriggle free 
of the debt. “The borrower can always just 
file for bankruptcy,'' says Edward Morrison, 
a professor at Columbia Law School who has 
studied the aftermath of the housing bubble. 
Unless the bank is convinced that you're sit¬ 
ting on a mountain of cash, it'll probably just 
settle for your house. 

That's not a sure thing, of course, so split at 
your own risk. But if you do, consider throw¬ 
ing a kegger the night before you leave. Such 
debauchery will be a lot harder to pull off 
once you rejoin the ranks of renters—or 
move back in with Mom. 


I've been putting tape over my lap¬ 
top’s built-in webcam out of fearthat 
a hacker may be spying on me. Am I 
just being paranoid? 

Yes. But your paranoia isn't totally unjus¬ 
tified. There are indeed cases of hackers 
bending webcams to their will—most 
involve perverts keen to glimpse nubile 
young ladies in various states of undress. 
And then there was that case earlier this 
year in which a school district in suburban 
Philadelphia admitted to spying on students 
who took home loaner laptops. 



That said, if you're practicing the basics of 
computer security, you really shouldn't have 
to resort to adhesives. To hijackyour webcam, 
a hacker needs to sneak some malware onto 
your system—something you can prevent by 
installing a firewall, keeping your antivirus 
software up-to-date, and resisting the urge to 
click on shady email attachments. (That ZIP 
file from the First Bank of Belarus? Avoid.) 
Oh, yeah, and you know that little indicator 
light next to your webcam? If that's glowing 
when it shouldn't be, it's time to shut down 
and have your system examined. Either that 
or it's your cue to look the lens in the eye and 
start waggling what God gave you. HQ 
///////////////////^^^^ 

Need help navigating life in the 

21st century?Email us at mrknowitall 

@wired.com. 



Finding Land Under Water 


The Arctic seabed is rich with oil and natural gas, 
and thanks to global warming, the ice that used to 
cover it breaks up every summer. But who owns the 
mining rights? The US, Canada, Russia, and Denmark 
all want access, but only Canada is trying to prove its 
claim with a robot. *1 Charting that subsea continen¬ 
tal shelf—and showing which parts of it are attached 
to what countries—has traditionally been the task of ice-breaking ships. But last April the 
Canadian government sent Explorer, a 24-foot-long, 3,970-pound yellow submarine, into the 
ice-clotted waters off Borden Island. It traveled for three days, cut off from communication 
and GPS, using Earth’s rotation, a pressure sensor, and a Doppler Velocity Log to navigate. 
Then Explorer managed to find a 9-foot hole its handlers had bored in a slab of pack ice 200 
miles from its original launch point to transmit findings back home. *1 This spring Explorer will 
do it again, journeying hundreds of miles north of the Arctic Circle for a series of round-trip 
“flights” 425 feet above the seafloor, using sonar to make detailed maps. By 2013, the Cana¬ 
dian government hopes to have data that will expand its territorial waters by the equivalent 
of 40 percent of the country’s landmass. Let’s see an icebreaker top that. —Christopher Mims 


ASUBMARINE 
ROBOT MAPS THE 
SEABED UNDER 
ARCTIC PACK ICE. 


NATIONAL RESOURCES CANADA; MR KNOW-IT-ALL: CHRISTOPH NIEMANN 
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Bulova 


DESIGNED TO BE NOTICED 


Peer deep into the inner workings of a Bulova mechanical and 
you’ll find something amazing - a watch without batteries or 
electricity, powered by the energy of a coiled spring and kept in 
motion by a complex, self-winding system perpetuated by your 
body’s natural movement. The result is a design that’s as 
beautiful inside as it is outside. 


SINCE 1875 




Coral’s Ark 


Reefs dying? Better put some 
samples on ice in case we need to 
repopulate the seas. 


The world’s coral reefs support a quarter of all marine life. Also, they’re 
screwed. Climate change, overfishing, and pollution may cause them to van¬ 
ish completely within 50 years. So the Haereticus Environmental Lab and 
the Zoological Society of London plan to put some backup copies in cryo¬ 
genic suspension, where they can survive for hundreds of years. Research¬ 
ers will chisel small hunks out of reefs, soak them in 
a nutrient bath (below), then drop the sea polyps in 
vats of liquid nitrogen vapor. The goal is to have all spe¬ 
cies in the Caribbean chillaxing at -319 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit by 2016. You’re welcome, future generations. Oh, 
and sorry for destroying the oceans. —Molly Webster 
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worry about 
which actor 
plays the Hulk 

worry about 
who commands 
forces in 
Afghanistan 



invested 
in the 
Tesla IPO 


wish they’d 
invested in the 
Tesla IPO 


wish people would 
shut up about 
Teslas when they’re 
still driving the ’98 
Toyota they bought 
from their mom 



prefer Ursula 
Le Guin’s 
version of Tales 
From Earthsea 


prefer Studio 
Ghibli’s ver¬ 
sion of Tales 
From Earthsea 


Wha? 
Earthseals? 
Legumes? 
What are you 
talking about? 


DATASTREAM NON-BRAND-NAME PRODUCTS IN THE NATIONAL TOY HALL OF FAME 1999: MARBLES, ROLLER SKATES // 2000: BICYCLE, JACKS, JUMP ROPE // 

2002: JIGSAU PUZZLE // 2003: ALPHABET BLOCKS, CHECKERS // 2004: ROCKING HORSE // 2005: CARDBOARD BOX // 2007: KITE // 200B: BABY DOLL, SKATEBOARD, STICK // 2009: BALL 
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DISCOUNT BROKER 

Smaifloney 


See what's moving—and why. 

Spot emerging trends and opportunities, and see Fidelity 
customers' top online trades.* 

Find out what the experts think. 

Get insights from leading analysts and opinion makers, plus the 
Bull and Bear Idea of the Day. 


■ Track what's hot online. 

Real-time tracking of key financial events and buzz on the web. 


GET 200 FREE TRADES! 

Open and fund an account now and start trading commission free* 


GET STARTED TODAY. 


800.FIDELITY (800.343.3548) 

Fidelity.com/200freetrades 

Fidelity.mobi 


Turn here™ 



Fidelity. 

tn/lSEST/WEn/TS ^ 


Investing involves risk , including risk of loss. 

* SmartMoney magazine, June 2010. Industry review ranking 17 leading discount brokers. Results based on ratings in the following categories: commission and 
fees, interest rates on cash, mutual funds and investment products, banking services, trading tools, research and customer service. Criteria not equally rated. 
Stock research is provided by companies that are not affiliated with Fidelity Investments. These companies' opinions do not constitute investment advice, nor are 
they a measure of the suitability of any particular security or trading strategy. Please determine which security, product, or service is right for you based on your 
investment objectives, risk tolerance, and financial situation. Be sure to review your decisions periodically to make sure they are still consistent with your goals. 

1 Fidelity customers' top online trades are shown solely based on the volume of orders entered. These securities are not recommended or endorsed by Fidelity 
and may not be consistent with your investment objectives or appropriate based on your individual circumstances. 

: OFFER RULES: This Free Trade offer is valid only to new Fidelity brokerage customers opening a Fidelity Account® or Fidelity IRA. In order to receive 200 free 
trades credited by Fidelity into a Fidelity Account,® the account must be funded with at least $100,000 in cash and/or eligible securities. In order to receive 200 
free trades credited by Fidelity into a Fidelity IRA, the account must be funded with at least $100,000 in retirement assets. 

This Free Trade offer is valid for any non-retirement brokerage or Fidelity IRA (Rollover IRA, Traditional IRA, Inherited IRA, Roth IRA, SEP-IRA accounts only) 
account in which individual security trading is not prohibited and that meets the minimum account opening requirements for this offer. The margin offer is only 
valid on margin eligible non-retirement accounts. Offer not valid for non-U.S. residents, Stock Plan Services accounts, or persons and members of their 
immediate families and households affiliated with or employed by FINRA or its member firms, Fidelity or its affiliates, a securities exchange or its members, or 
the media. Fidelity reserves the right to terminate this offer at any time. Additional terms and conditions apply, including trade limitations and minimum 
account balance requirements. Visit www.fidelity.com/200freetrades for complete Offer Rules. 

Fidelity Brokerage Services LLC, Member NYSE, SIPC. © 2010 FMR LLC. All rights reserved. 548778 











Going Medieval 


THE NEW U.S. EMBASSY IN LONDON ADOPTS 
DEFENSES FROM THE MIDDLE AGES. 



A US embassy is expected to extend the welcoming hand of democracy—while maintaining a 30-meter 
zone of blast protection. Such was the challenge facing KieranTimberlake when the architectural 
firm entered a State Department competition to design a new embassy on the banks of the Thames 
in London. Its winning plan, to be built by 2017, is part ultramodern masterpiece—sleek solar pan¬ 
els, a facade made of energy-conserving fluoropolymer “pillows,” spiraling green spaces—and part 
11th-century castle. West Point professor Clifford J. Rogers, an expert in medieval military his¬ 
tory, walks us through some features that the Normans would find quite normal, —mike olson 





KEEP 

If the central edifice (or 
keep) looks familiar, it’s because 
the Tower of London was built 
in the same style. “Square keeps 
were common in England after 
the Norman Conquest,” Rogers 
says. Rounded structures, which 
are better at deflecting arrows, 
were adopted in the 12th cen¬ 
tury. But with archery attacks 
on the decline, the floor-space- 
maximizing cube is again ideal. 


MOTTE 

“Castle builders 
needed to prevent enemies 
from attacking the base with 
a battering ram, which would 
have an effect similar to a small 
shaped charge today,” Rog¬ 
ers says. A sloped approach 
called a motte would slow the 
advance of any invading army 
or angry mob. In this case, it 
also covers additional under¬ 
ground facilities. 


BAILEY 

The low wall at street 
level and the larger circular 
landscaped perimeter is remi¬ 
niscent of a bailey, an enclosed 
courtyard that doubles as a 
first line of defense. “It’s not 
necessarily meant to stop the 
enemy dead,” Rogers says, 
“but to give you time to react 
and man the inner defense.” 
As in the Middle Ages, this wall 
can be patrolled by guards. 




MOAT 

The reflecting pool 
evokes a castle moat. "To keep 
a medieval fortress secure, you 
needed to prevent people from 
taking pickaxes to the base or 
undermining it,” Rogers says. 
“A moat was one of the best 
ways to do that.” In olden days, 
they were also used to raise 
eels and fish for food. We imag¬ 
ine the US embassy will forgo 
that tradition. 
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THE GE ECOMAGINATION CHALLENGE: 



CALLING ALL TECHNOVATORS, ENGINEERS OF THE FUTURE, AND CHANGE AGENTS 


The smart grid is here, but its full potential is still unfolding: A network of devices and software 
working together across existing infrastructure and with cutting-edge technologies, it holds prom¬ 
ise and challenges in equal measure. While our need for energy grows, the world's need for smarter, 
cleaner consumption grows with it. This next-generation grid will power the change toward smart 
energy use and management, but it needs your help. 

That's why GE and partners are investing $200 MILLION in support of smart grid innovations. 
Share your bright idea and your organization could be awarded partnership and project funding. 
Turn the page to learn how YOU can plug in to the smart grid revolution ^ 

imagination at work 















































THE SMART GRID MADE SIMPLE: UNDERSTANDING THE CHALLENGES AND OPPORTUNITIES 


RENEWABLES: GREEN POWER! 


CREATE POWER. 38% of the United getting energy from renewable rich-areas to 
States' carbon footprint is generated by densely populated metro areas challenging, 
the power grid, compared to the 20% Smart grid technologies like real-time sensors 
generated by gas-powered cars. So while and controls would help alleviate congestion in 
the move to electric vehicles is obviously the infrastructure and maximize efficient use, 
a good one, the need to reduce emissions allowing renewable sources to make more of a 
from the grid itself is even more crucial, contribution while reducing emissions. 

Yet even with more renewable energy 

sources such as wind and solar coming CONSIDER THIS.. .How would you maximize 
online, integrating them into the grid the potential of existing infrastructure and allow 
infrastructure is no small task. output from renewable resources to enter the 

grid from multiple locations? 

For one thing, existing power lines 
are already overburdened, and have 
trouble accepting additional electricity 
from solar and wind farms. This makes 



less than 10% 
of the United 
States’ electricity 
is generated by 
renewable energy 
sources? 



if all light- 

duty vehicles switched to 
plug-ins the U.S. would 
reduce oil importation by 
52% and greenhouse gas 
emissions by 27%? 


CONSIDER THIS.. .How would 

you incentivize utilities to create 
efficiencies in their generation 
and distribution systems? 


DISTRIBUTION: THE MORE THE MANIFOLD 

CONNECT POWER. As both energy supply and 
demand increase exponentially, the challenge 
of distribution across the grid becomes equally 
more complex. One of the problems is inherent 
losses in physical power delivery—things like 
reactive and resistive load over the lines siphon 
off an incredible amount of power that never 
reaches its destination. If smart capacitors and 
sensors were installed along the lines they could 
deliver feedback to utilities about energy losses, 
so the utilities wouldn't have to overdeliver 
to compensate. 

Add a growing number of electric vehicles 
(EVs) to the mix, and things get even more 
interesting. But new charging stations from 
GE will make a kinder, gentler impact—the 
forthcoming GE WattStation™, decreases EV 
charging time from 12-18 hours to only 4-8 hours 
(compared to standard charging), reducing stress 
on the grid. And it's designed to integrate into a 
"smart" electrical distribution system, so it can 
be programmed to charge your EV only during 
non-peak hours and allow for the charge to be 
remotely activated. 



GE’s WattStation™ 


Ecomagination, WattStation and Nucleus are registered 
trademarks of The General Electric Company. 













































ADVERTISEMENT 


RELIABILITY: WE ALL NEED SOMEONE TO LEAN ON 

ENSURE POWER. For most companies, power outages 
resulting in employee and equipment downtime create 
precipitous drops in productivity—not good for the 
bottom line. In fact, outages cost the U.S. more than $100 
billion a year, losses that could be prevented with smart 
grid solutions like distribution management systems and 
automation technologies. 

For example, sensors inside transformers can transmit 
real-time environment or failure data, which then allows 
the utility to speed repair service to the transformer 
location. Smart meters can alert the utility to which 
buildings or residences have lost power, and respond 
accordingly. And, on a larger scale, real-time monitoring 
of the larger grid distribution systems can report faults as 
they occur and reroute power around them, so large areas 
don't suffer cascading losses. 

CONSIDER THIS.. .What technologies would you 
develop to stabilize energy delivery? 



the U.S. has 
experienced five major 
power failures in the 
last 40 years—and 
three of those were in 
the last nine years? 


HOME: IT’S WHERE YOUR HUB IS 

USE POWER. There's no better place to take charge of 
energy consumption than your own home. Smart meters 
and other gadgets now allow you to make informed energy 
purchases and manage use efficiently. Rather than paying 
a flat daily rate, with smart meters you can buy energy at 
its lowest price, track your consumption, and make better 
overall choices for your pocketbook and the planet. 

Look for the upcoming launch of GE's Nucleus™, a home 
energy hub that works in conjunction with smart meters 
to manage energy consumption efficiently. The Nucleus 
gathers real-time pricing information from the utility and 
instructs household appliances such as cooling/heating 



DID YOU KNOW consumers 
can save up to 10% on energy 
costs when they have access 
to real-time pricing with smart 
meters and devices? 


systems to activate during off-peak, less 
expensive times. Desktop and iPhone 
apps connect wirelessly to the Nucleus 
and display utility pricing, avail¬ 
able resources, appliance usage, and 
consumption history, enabling the con¬ 
sumer to program and allocate energy 
use remotely or from within the home. 

CONSIDER THIS... 

How would you get a refrigerator to talk 
to a smart meter? 



GE’s Nucleus™ 

Note: GE Nucleus™ 
requires participation 
of your utility and may 
entail purchase of other 
additional products. 


Learn more about GE's ecomagination Challenge at ecomagination.com/challenge 
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POWER UP AND TAKE THE GE ECOMAGINATION CHALLENGE 


$200 MILLION to improve the way we CREATE. CONNECT. USE POWER 


(HI 


fef/fti) imagination at work 


Submit your ideas at ecomagination.com/challenge 










































EQUATION 


Sea Power 


A surfer on a 30-foot wave is basically riding pure, unbridled 
energy—a single such monster swell can release 10,000 kilo¬ 
watts of power as it crashes to the shore. How do we know 


How much electricity could we harvest from the ocean? that? Because of the equation below, which gauges a wave’s 

Which waves hold the most juice? Do the math. power in the open sea from variables like height, length, 

and period (time from the top of one wave to the top of the 



next). Swells off the Pacific Coast of the US average about 
6 feet and come about 10 seconds apart; they're weaker in the Atlantic, but even so, if we could harness 
all the wave energy in US waters, it would meet half the nation's electricity demand. This equation 
shows that bigger, less frequent waves contain more power. Now all we need is a formula for build¬ 
ing machines to transform all that endless up-and-down to electrical current, —julie rehmeyer 




Power of a wave 

Density of 

Acceleration 

Wave period— 

Wave height- 

Length of wave 

Mathematical 

in deep water, 

seawater 

due to gravity 

the time between 

distance from 

front (perpen¬ 

constant 

measured in 

(1,025 kg/m 3 ) 

(9.81 m/s 2 ) 

successive peaks, 

trough to peak, 

dicular to direc¬ 

(3.1416...) 

watts 



in seconds 

in meters 

tion of travel), 



in meters 



Most Dangerous Object in 

the Office This Month 

Red Snap’r Fence Electrif ier 

We love our classic metal Swingline stapler, but every 
jerk with a cover sheet to attach wants to make off 
with it. Our solution: Hook it up to a Red Snap’r 66C 
fence electrifier. The device is designed to energize up 
to 15 miles of wire ranch fencing, dispensing 4,000 to 
5,000 educational volts to wayward livestock. It can 
also establish some boundaries for coworkers who treat 
desk accessories as communal property. —Aaron Rowe 
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INFOPORN 


Wolfmother 


How dogs came to look the way they do. 


Dogs come in more than 160 breeds (by the American Kennel Club's count), not to mention innumerable mutt varieties. But to a genet¬ 
icist, they're all Canis lupus familiaris, the offspring of gray wolves that learned 30,000 years ago to cuddle up to us big naked mon¬ 
keys. Today's domestic dog varies in size more than any other terrestrial vertebrate, but as researchers have recently discovered, 
all its familiar forms can be accounted for by just a few simple genes. Here's why dogs don't all look like wolves, —rachel s waby 


© 30,000 T015,000 YEARS AGO 

Gray wolves ditch their 
packs to hang with humans 
(and our tasty discarded bones 
and scraps). Those camp 
followers mate less and less 
with the territorial kind. 

Result: wolves that don’t look 
quite like wolves, based 
on skeletal remains found 
in Belgium. 


O 15,000 TO 200 YEARS AGO 

With the advent of agriculture, 
protodogs move in closer. A 
mutation that causes bones to 
stay short appears—the origin 
of corgis, basset hounds, and 
other stumpy-legged breeds. 
Terrier-sized dogs show up 
12,000 to 10,000 years ago, all 
with identical variations on the 
15th chromosome. 


O 200 TO 20 YEARS AGO 

Selective breeding begins in 
earnest. Signature character¬ 
istics appear, including the 
bulldog’s flat face and the 
Pomeranian’s fluffy coat. And 
while the poodle ends up with 
three gene variants—for long 
hair, curls, and a mustache—the 
beagle retains short, straight 
hair like wolves. 


O 20 YEARS AGO TO PRESENT 

Designer dogs bred for looks, 
personality, or coat are on the 
rise. But crosses like the Lab- 
radoodle (Labrador retriever 
plus poodle) and puggle 
(pug plus beagle) don’t pro¬ 
duce offspring with consistent 
traits—and they don’t have the 
historicity that purists value in 
the classic competition breeds. 


illustration by Always With Honor 
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The 2010 Tiguan. Starting at $23,200. 


Good news for people who hate slow. You just found 
driving bliss behind the wheel of the Tiguan. Which comes 
standard with our award-winning 200-hp turbocharged 
engine. No other compact SUV can say that. So you can 
spend less time getting there and more time being there. 


In the short time it takes to get anywhere, get comfy in 
your 8-way adjustable seat. Open the available, huge 
panoramic sunroof to let in the breeze. And crank up your 
music on the optional touchscreen sound system. All of 
which will make you realize, it's definitely good to be you. 



That's Das Auto. 


i Volkswagen 

Carefree Maintenance' 


3 Years or 36,000 Miles of No-Charge Scheduled Maintenance. ©2010 Volkswagen of America. Inc. 'Base MSRP for Tiguan S with manual transmission. Tiguan SEL shown, MSRP S31.550, including 

Whichever occurs first. Some restrictions. See dealer or program for details. automatic transmission. Prices exclude taxes, transportation, title, other options and dealer charges. Dealer sets actual price. 











CLIVE THOMPSON 

Other People’s Property 

Renting out that unused gear in your garage can help your neighbor—and the world. 




three years ago, French entrepreneur Gary Cige 
was helping a friend hang a mirror in his country house 
when they realized they needed a drill. But where to get 
one? Buying one would cost 150 euros, a huge waste considering they 
needed it for only half an hour. And since it was Sunday, every rental shop 
would be closed. *1 Yet as Cige realized, they were likely surrounded by 
drills. Odds are, at least one of his friend's neighbors had a drill that was 
sitting idle. Why wasn't there some easy way to find a drill to rent—for 
just a few bucks? *1 Propelled by that idea, Cige cofounded Zilok, a startup 
that offers precisely this service: People post possessions they're willing 
to rent out, along with a price. Need a zoom lens for a wedding? That'll 
be a mere $15 a day. Want to use someone's car for the day? That's $60, 
cheaper than most auto-rental agencies. Cige's Web site processes the 
fee, tracks the reputation of your renting partner (so you can determine 
whether to trust them), and—in France—even issues insurance for your 
item. After two years in business, Zilok has 150,000 items listed, with 
6,000 transactions a month, and it's the fastest-growing renter of cars 
in France. *1 Peer-to-peer renting—and similar services—has boomed in 
the past few years. Some work like Zilok, while others let people swap 
things they own (such as books and CDs at Swaptree). A few even let 
you take advantage of space that's lying fallow, like Shared Earth, where 
landowners hook up with gardeners. *1 In essence, we're seeing a new 
relationship to property—where access trumps ownership. We're using 
bits to help us share atoms. *1 The genius of these sites is that they make 
a virtue of modern society's ecological sin: oversupply. In developed 
countries, we're prosperous but horribly wasteful. We buy tons of things 


we use rarely—and which sit unused in base¬ 
ments and storage lockers. 

So why not reduce the number of digital 
cameras and Xboxes we need to produce in 
the first place—by sharing more efficiently 
the ones that have already been purchased? 

Peer renting and sharing is, of course, an 
old idea. But it never took offbefore, for logis¬ 
tical reasons: It was too hard to connect mil¬ 
lions of renters to owners. The Internet's 
eBaysian ability to make markets solved 
that problem. The Net also provides cru¬ 
cial social glue, as the new startup Zimride 
proves. Ride-sharing systems have histori¬ 
cally petered out because it can be kind of 
creepy to pick up strangers. So instead, Zim¬ 
ride lets people share rides with friends of 
friends from Facebook through either Face- 
book Connect or networks it sets up for indi¬ 
vidual organizations. "The limiting factor 
before was trust," Zimride cofounder Logan 
Green says, "and Facebook solved that.'j 

Besides the environmental benefits, there 
are economic ones: Some users of Zilok make 
more than $1,000 a month circulating their 
possessions. Granted, it's not enough to 
quit your day job, but a little extra dough 
for almost no effort never hurts. 



As peer-to-peer renting and swapping evolves, tools 
like geolocation and micropayments could make it even 
smoother and more ubiquitous. Rachel Botsman, coau¬ 
thor of What's Mine Is Yours—a new book that documents 
"collaborative consumption"—envisions a world in which 
everyone's stuff reports its status in real time: Where is it 
right now? Is it available for use by someone else? Your 
property could circulate for days or months, making you 
money instead of moldering in your garage. "We're facing a 
revolution in the way we think of ownership," Botsman says. 

Or, to put it another way, your drill may be my drill, too. HQ 
///////////////////////////////////////////w 
email clive@clivethompsoTi.net. 
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Grand Prix d'Horlogerie 
de Geneve 



PIONEERING SWISS WATCHMAKING 
FOR 150 YEARS 


I860 Edouard Heuer founded his workshop in the Swiss Jura. 
1916 First mechanical stopwatch accurate to 1/100th of a second. 
1969 First automatic chronograph. 

2010 Grand Carrera Calibre 36 RS Caliper Chronograph, 

the first automatic instrument mastering and displaying 
1/10th of a second. 
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SWISS AVANT-GARDE SINCE I860 


1.866.675.2080 www.tagheuer.com 






ss£ The Art of Spin 


Bowflexes, Roman chairs, 
those things Suzanne 
Somers was hawking: 

Most exercise equipment 
looks like it belongs in a 
dungeon, not a home gym. 
The Ciclotte stationary 
bicycle, on the other hand, 
wouldn’t appear out of 
place in a museum. Which 
is exactly where its aes¬ 
thetics hail from. Designer 
Luca Schieppati took his 
Ciclo—a concept bike that 
the Milan Design Museum 
liked enough to include 
in its permanent collection 
—and transformed it into 
an exercise machine. 

(Nice move, because the 
penny-farthing-from-the- 
future geometry would 
make it nearly impossible 
to ride.) Push the pedals 
and the epicycloid crank 
system—a set of eccentric 
gears like you’d find in a 
pencil sharpener—spins 
the magnetized main 
wheel. This in turn gener¬ 
ates a magnetic field and 
plenty of thigh-burning 
resistance. Just remem- 
berto stop ogling itand, 
you know, ride. $10,700 
—Bryan Gardiner 


photograph by Christian Stoll 
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Paper Cutters 







Are you a paper hater? A new crop of portable, 
USB-powered scanners can convert the mess 
on your desk from a dusty collection of dead 
trees into pure clean electrons .—Dylan Tweney 


How We Rate 

1 .A complete failure in every way 

.Barely functional; don’t buy it 

. Serious flaws; proceed with caution 

.Downsides outweigh upsides 

.Recommended with reservations 

.A solid product with some issues 

.Very good but not quite great 

.Excellent, with room to kvetch 

. Nearly flawless; buy it now 


10 .Metaphysical product perfection 



I.Doxie 

Petite and approachable, Doxie really works the 
girl-Friday angle. The Scan button even sports a 
pink heart. But Doxie's a doer: It was the only model 
we tested that could natively scan directly to Flickr, 
Picasa, Google Docs, and other cloud-based ser¬ 
vices. Powered by a single USB connection and 
shaped like a curling iron, it’s eminently portable 
too. We just wish it were a little faster: At 20-plus 
seconds per page, it could take you all night to digi¬ 
tize those financial documents you "found." wired 
Cute! Cheap! Almost no configuration required. 

tired No document feeder. Girly styling 
i ; “ might not suit your look. $129 


2. Canon imageFormula P-150M 

Nicknamed the Scan-tini, this shiny square slab of 
digitizing power was the fastest scanner we tested, 
ripping through a 10-page test stack in just over a 
minute. The sheet feeder and the ability to capture 
both sides of a document at the same time make it 
ideal for grabbing pages torn from magazines. But 
while the Canon has love for Evernote, you need to 
fuss around quite a bit to make it work with other 
cloud services, like Google Docs, wired Speedy- 
just six seconds per page. Document feeder holds 
20 sheets, tired Documenttray and paper guides 
_ seem flimsy. Complicated setup. Needs two 
SS USB ports for maximum velocity. $295 


3. Fujitsu ScanSnap S1300 

If quality is your main concern, the S1300 is your 
new buddy: It produced the clearest, best images 
in our test.The ScanSnap's primary purpose isto 
create image files and documents that you can 
store on your hard drive, which it does at a rea¬ 
sonably quick 10 seconds per page. Too bad it’s so 
bulky and (aside from Evernote integration) not 
particularly cloud-friendly, wired 10-sheet docu¬ 
ment feeder keeps pages straighterthan other 
scanners. Turns paper into PDFs, Word docu¬ 
ments, and a ton of other formats, tired Not very 

□ portable. Bloated software suite takes more 
than 1 GB of hard drive space. $295 


4. Plustek AD450 

It ain't pretty, and its software looks like it was res¬ 
cued fromthe1990s, butthe AD450 gets the job 
done—as long as the job is simply to give paper a 
digital life. The Plustek handles that task slowly but 
well. If you're interested in parking your content on 
the Net, however, you’re pretty much on your own. 
You can set the AD450 to drop PDFs into a specific 
folder, then use a separate app to slurp that con¬ 
tent onto the Web, but that’s a tedious workaround. 
wired Handles one- or two-sided documents and 
business cards. Spies will love the special feeder 

S tray for cards and ID badges, tired Windows 
only. Slow. Bulky. Software is confusing. $269 
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INTRODUCING OUR 
FALL COLLECTION 

THE SEASON'S ESSENTIALS, FROM 
A MUST-SEE FILM TO MUST-HAVE 
iPADAPPS. 
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FIND THE RIGHT ONE WITH SAMSUNG 


Samsung Epic™46 a galaxy^™ phone 
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Speed 

freak 

looking for 
like-minded 
adrenaline 
junkie 
to break 
records 
and 

redefine 
life in the 



If it give 

you feel warTTCaitotfer. or moves 
you to greater things, it’s real, it 
helps to look for it in ail the right 
places. Prepare to be on cloud 
nine. Different people might be 
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Poster 

Master 

THE ICONIC ARTOF 
DREW STRUZAN, 
FROM HELLBOY JO 
HARRYPOTTER . 

For 30 years, painter Drew 
Struzan turned out some of 
Hollywood's most memora¬ 
ble posters for films like E.T., 
Raiders of the Lost Ark, and 
Jurassic Park. That work is 
now being celebrated in the 
book The Art of Drew Struzan, 
due out September 14. 

The artist began his 
career creating album 
covers for the Bee Gees and 
Black Sabbath. In 1977, he 
snagged an assignment 
to work on the poster for 
the rerelease of Star Wars; 
the so-called Circus image 
now hangs at Skywalker 
Ranch. Struzan went on 
to become many top direc¬ 
tors' favorite poster artist. 

The book also gathers 
previously unseen crea¬ 
tions for Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer, Blade Runner, and 
Waterworld. 






For 17 days in the summer of2009, actor Ryan Reynolds' 
routine went like this: Show up at a Barcelona sound- 
stage; climb inside a coffin; act. The claustrophobic 
thriller Buried takes place entirely inside a wooden 
box six feet under. Due out in October, the film stars 
Reynolds as Paul Conroy, a civilian truck driver in Iraq 
who is buried alive and fights for his life armed with 
little more than a cell phone and Zippo lighter. Inspired 
by Alfred Hitchcock's classics, Spanish filmmaker 
Rodrigo Cortes attempted to milk maximum dramatic 
tensionfrom minimal physical space. "Thesizeof a 
story cannot be measured in square feet," he says. "It 
depends on the power of the narrative and whether 
it captures our attention." 

But we had to ask: Why would you use a cigarette 
lighter when you need to conserve oxygen? "He's scared 
as hell," Cortes says. "Would you want to sit in total dark¬ 
ness? If I had a lighter, I'd light it. You could use your cell 
phone for light, but then you'd waste battery life." And as 
we all know, the unconnected life is not worth living. 
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EVERYDAY HACKERS 

WHAT HAPPENS WHEN ORDINARY PEOPLE TAKE DESIGN INTO 
THEIR OWN HANDS? YVES BEHAR BREAKS IT DOWN. 


Whether he's designing the noise- 
annihilating Jawbone headset or develop¬ 
ing a game-changing sub-$200 laptop for 
kids, Yves Behar is used to working within 
constraints—then blowing past them. 

His passion for pushing products beyond 
their intended limits made him the perfect 
curator for TechnoCraft: Hackers, Modders, 
Fabbers, Tweakers, and Design in the Age of 
Individuality , an exhibit that runs through 
October 3 at San Francisco's Yerba Buena 
Center for the Arts.The show features the 
handiwork of ordinary hackers who tweak 
everyday items like bookcases and bicycles 
to meet their needs. Behar explains what’s 
behind this rise in consumer creativity. 



WHAT PROMPTS 
PEOPLE TO DISMANTLE 
PRODUCTS THEY PAID 
GOOD MONEY FOR? 

Mass production creates 
uniformity in function 
and aesthetic. People have 
grown tired of the same¬ 
ness of things. 

WHAT KIND OF PIECES ARE 
INCLUDED IN THE EXHIBIT? 
One of the great pieces 
is a hacked Eames classic, 
from dining chair to high 
chair. Charles and Ray 
Eames created objects that 


reflected the way people 
actually lived—a more 
casual, ergonomic, and 
social home environment 
versus the earlier idea 
of stiff social interactions. 
This hack pushes the 
design of the chair one step 
further by adapting it to 
a young family's needs. 
SHOULD BUSINESSES 
FEEL THREATENED WHEN 
CONSUMERS RETHINK 
THEIR PRODUCTS? 
Participation is the new 
brand loyalty. If you allow 


me to participate in the 
making of a product, you 
consider me, the cus¬ 
tomer, an important part 
of the process rather than 
just a recipient of whatever 
you think is best. We’re 
moving from the limits 
of the age of mass produc¬ 
tion to a new age of mass 
individualization. Not 
only will people get used 
to it, they will demand a 
level of uniqueness in every 
product and service they 
consume. 



ON DISPLAY The TechnoCraft exhibit at San Francisco's Yerba Buena Center for the Arts includes a 
hacked Eames dining chair (left) and Toy Furniture, tables made of salvaged plastic by Greg Lynn Form. 
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5 MUST-HAVE 
iPAD APPS 

HERE ARE A HANDFUL OFGEMSTHAT WILL 
HELP YOU SPEND HOURS AND HOURS OF 
QUALITYTIME WITH YOUR NEW BEST FRIEND. 

GUARDIAN EYEWITNESS 

The Guardian takes full advantage of the huge iPad display 
with this app, which presents a different hi-res photo from 
the British newspaper every day, along with a caption and 
an explanation of how the photographer took the shot. Free 

POCKET ZOO WITH LIVE ANIMAL CAMS 

Think of this app as a “critter cam” aggregator: It provides 
live videofeeds from various zoos in one easy-to-navigate 
interface. Extras like animal facts and sounds add to the 
fun for kids, who can watch exotic creatures from almost 
anywhere in the world. $1.99 

SKETCHBOOK PRO 

This drop-dead gorgeous app for digital artists packs a rich 
feature set—75 brush types, a layer editor, and a symmetrical 
drawing tool—into a surprisingly intuitive interface. $7.99 

SLAYER PINBALL ROCKS HD 

Steeped in dark metal imagery—flaming guitars, penta¬ 
grams, razor blades—this game features an animated skull 
that eats your ball and spits it back through its eyehole. 

Plus, the soundtrack is from Slayer's latest album. $2.99 

STARMAP HD 

Now backyard astronomers can get the most out of their 
stargazing.To see the evening’s highlights, touch the 
Tonight button: This mobile planetarium will display the 
planets, galaxies, clusters, and nebulae visible that night 
by telescope, binoculars, or the naked eye. $18.99 


From the Wish- 
We'd-Thought-of- 
That Department 

With lots of gadgets come lots of 
oversize power adapters that block 
adjacent outlets on our ugly surge 
suppressors. Not so with Quirky's 
Pivot Power: As the name suggests, 
this power strip bends so that each 
wall wart gets some elbow room. 
$25 from Quirky.com 
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is cinema quality entertainment at the speed of 46. 
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Screen images simulated. 


That's the wonder of Samsung. 

With a Super AM0LED ,M screen and faster downloads exclusively on Sprint's 4G network, 
mobile entertainment has never looked better, or moved faster. Introducing the 
Samsung Epic ,M 4G, one of the new Galaxy S phones from Samsung. Taking the smartphone 
and making it brilliant. It's just one more way Samsung is Dedicated to Wonder. 
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© 2010 Samsung Telecommunications America. LLC f Samsung"). Samsung, Super AMOLED, Epic and TURN ON TOMORROW 

Galaxy S are all registered trademarks of Samsung Electronics America, Inc. and/or its related entities. 

Other company and product names mentioned herein may be trademarks of their respective owners. 
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Enter to Win a Most Wanted Star Package 

Visit condenastdirect.com/Samsung/Galaxy to enter for your chance 
to win a star-inspired prize package, including a Samsung Galaxy S. 


Samsung 

GALAXY 

Samsung.com/GalaxyS 


©2010 Samsung Telecommunications America, LLC (“Samsung”). Samsung, Epic and Galaxy S are registered trademarks of Samsung Electronics America, Inc. 
and/or its related entities. Other company and product names mentioned herein may be trademarks of their respective owners. Screen images simulated. 


Josh Lucas will next be seen in the 
Warner Bros, romantic comedy Life As We 
Know It, out in October. We explored 
what makes him most wanted...and what 
he wants most out of life right now. 


Q: What moment from your latest film, Life As We Know It, 
do you want to remember most? 

A: Triplet babies play the infant, and we get to see them growing 
up on film. Toward the end of shooting, one of the triplets was 
beginning to walk, and the camera was rolling as I held her 
hand as we walked into a scene together. For her whole life, 
she’ll be able to see the moment she started to walk. 


Q: What do you want most out of 
technology? 

A: All I need is my mobile phone. It’s 
my work center. I sit in the dog park 
and read scripts on it. I write emails 
on the subway. It has replaced my 
computer, my stereo, my CDs and my 
camera. It’s allowed me to be in the 
most remote region of Australia with 
complete connection to my life. 


Q: Aside from acting, what are you most passionate about? 

A: I love working with my friends on the charity Only Make 
Believe, onlymakebelieve.org, which brings theater into hospitals 
for seriously ill children. Spending a day performing with these 
kids is like watching a fantasy children’s book come to life. 

Q: Do you have a most wanted vacation destination this fall? 

A: I’ve been yearning to travel to Southeast Asia and eat 
my way through the islands. 
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I.Cuisinart 
PerfecTemp Cordless 
Programmable Kettle 

Four minutes and nine sec¬ 
onds! That’s the average time 
ittakesforCuisinart’s electric 
teapotto boil a liter of water. In 
additiontothis blistering perfor¬ 
mance, the PerfecTemp offers 
a host of otherhighlights:the 
widest range of presettem- 
peratures (sixoptions,from 
160 degrees to boiling), an eas¬ 
ily accessed control panel built 
into the handle, and the ability to 
keep water warm longerthan any 
other kettle we tested (30 min¬ 
utes). wired Blazingfast. Base¬ 
plate is so streamlined you can’t 
tell it’s there when the teapot is 
on it. Manual contains a brief his¬ 
tory of tea. Awwww.tired Over¬ 
shoots selected temperatures 
by an average of 3 degrees. (We 
survived.) Tough to getyour hand 
insideforagoodscrub- 
bing.$100 


2. Breville Variable Temperature Kettle 

Breville made a serious run for best in class with this fast, easy- 
to-use little number. The control panel onthe base displays five 
levels of heat, ranging from 175 degrees (green tea) to a full-on 
boil (get your English breakfast here!). And this thing is unmistak¬ 
ably high-end, with solid construction, illuminated buttons, and 
blue-green-tinted acrylic windows. But you pay a premium for 
allthat:The Breville wasthe most expensive in ourgroup. wired 
Easy to clean, easy to use, easy on the eyes. Averaged 5:09 in 
our liter-boil event. Labeled buttons tell you which temperature 
suits which beverage. Gets within an average of 1.2 degrees of 
your selected setting, tired Keep Warm function stays on 
7 for only 20 minutes. Large-ish footprint. Spendy. $150 


3. Krups BW4000 

If all you want to do is quickly 
boil a large quantity of water 
without mussing your minimal¬ 
ist decor, Krups’ die-cast ket¬ 
tle is a solid choice. Operation 
is dead simple—just hitthe 
switch and wait. The bane side 
of that boon: You don'tgetany 
of the advanced features you'll 
find in similarly priced compet¬ 
itors. wired Two-quart capac¬ 
ity is the largest in our group, 
while its 56-square-inch foot¬ 
print saves space. Boils a liter 
of waterin about five minutes 
—our silver medalist. Wide 
mouth makes it easy to get 
your hand inside come cleaning 
time, tired The class pig at 
4.1 pounds. Exceptforthe soft 
clicking sound of the switch 
flipping itself off, there is no 
audible indication that your 
water has boiled. Pricey 
® for a one-trick pony. $100 


4. Chef’s Choice 
SmartKettle688 

With its homely looks, inces¬ 
sant beeping reminders, and 
ability to dial in any temper¬ 
ature from 122 degrees to 
212, the SmartKettle is a bit 
of a nerd. True to form, it was 
also slow, taking lastin our 
1-liter boilathon. It averaged 
a tortoiselike six minutes, 25 
seconds. But if you’re finicky 
about your tea temp and not 
in a hurry, the 688’s math- 
class precision may be worth 
waiting for. wired Superlight: 
justa hairover 2 pounds. Hits 
specified temperatures to 
the degree. Speaks both Cel¬ 
sius and Fahrenheit. tired 
Sloooooow. LED display never 
turns off. Won't heat less than 
16 ounces of water. Be pre¬ 
pared to scratch your hand 

when you stick it inside to 
5 cleanthething. $100 
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1. Mercedes Benz 
CG3AMG 

We've driven Ferraris, 
Lamborghinis, Bugattis, and 
pretty much every other 
fast four-wheeler available, 
but the C63 is what we can 
most see ourselves owning. 

A pitch-perfect symphony 
of performance, luxury, and 
utility make it a realistic 
option for everything from 
a trip to the grocery store to 
melting tires in block-long 
burnouts. Its only major flaw 
is a serious case of petro¬ 
leum abuse. wired Mild- 
mannered looks let you cruise 
by cops without attracting 
a motorcade. Nasty exhaust 
note. Tight, balanced handling. 
Besttraditional automatic 
transmission on the market. 
tired Terrible V-8 gas mile¬ 
age (we got around 10 mpg). 
m Interioristightfor 
® larger folk. $66,500 


2. Cadillac CTS-V 

With aboutlOO more horsepower than any other car 
inthetest,the CTS-Vcould bethe best dollar-to-pony 
value on the planet. So we were ready for it to be a tire¬ 
spinning monster. We weren’t, however, expecting 
the well-appointed interior and taut chassis. Around 
town, the CTS-V is perfectly civil. In a straight line, it's 
nearly unbeatable. And around corners, it blasted away 
our preconceptions with incredible handling, wired 
Giddyap—556 hp! Grippy racing seats keep your butt 
in place, tired Some rattles. Automatictransmission 
_ sucks: slowto react and shifts at all the wrong 
H times (six-speed manual is an option). $68,445 


3. Porsche Panamera 4S 

“Four-door Porsche” maybe car-guy-speakfor “brand 
dilution," but the boys of Stuttgart did a nice job bring¬ 
ing Porsche panachetothe carpool lane. It’s a lovely 
machine whose only real sin is not being as much of a 
driver’s caras its lineage might suggest. Though it’s a 
bit of workin parking lots and traffic, the Panamera is a 
pleasure on the highway, wired Fantastic interior: Every 
seat is like a cockpit. Dual-clutch seven-speed trans¬ 
mission is the world’s best, tired Porsche ruined the 
world's besttransmission with overthought steering- 
_ wheel-mounted shifters. Tiny sunroof. Everything 
S9* behind the side mirrors is a blind spot. $107,040 


4. Aston Martin Rapide 

If we judged on looks alone, the Rapide would score 42 
out of 10. Too bad aesthetics are only part of the equa¬ 
tion. Despite its lofty price, the Aston was the slowest in 
the group, the interior was uncomfortable, and the han¬ 
dling was uninspired, wired OMGorgeous. Righteous 
exhaust snarl. Awesome Bang & Olufsen speakers. Inte¬ 
rior swaddled in enough leatherto outfit Judas Priest. 
Trick “swan” doors open upward, tired The worst ste¬ 
reo and navigation interfaces we have ever tried to use. 
Center console looks like it was plucked from a Scion. 

Long and front-heavy, the car fights you around 
■=» corners. You callthatatrunk? $210,095 
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STEVEN LEVY 


About FaceTime 



Video calls aren’t for people to see you. 
They’re for people to see what you see. 


mong the wonders shown at the 1964 New York World's Fair was the 
AT&T Picturephone, a system that allowed two people in video-telephone 
booths to make phone calls while peering at each other through TV screens. 
Though packaged as a symbol of the Jetson-esque future, it was an old 
idea even then. Popular science publications in the 1870s imagined a 
visual device called a telephonoscope. In 1891, Alexander Graham Bell 
predicted that phone calls could become visual based on "seeing by elec¬ 
tricity." Science fiction writers had long used videophones as a signifier of 
a technologically advanced civilization. «1 But when the first commercial 
versions appeared, the reality was less than dazzling. The Picturephone 

flopped. Yes, one reason was that it was crazy 
expensive. But even when webcams became 
basic equipment, and software like Skype, 
iChat, and GoogleTalk made it easy to live 
the Picturephone dream on the desktop, 
for free, video calling was no big whoop. It 
, I 0 formed a nice part of our communications 

^ •' toolkit but no more. Though most of us are 

0 now equipped to make the switch from a text 

chat to a videoconference—it takes just a 
mouseclick—we seldom do so. Connecting 
without video offers the same advantage 
that the old joke ascribes to masturbation: 
You don't have to look your best. 

So it will be interesting to watch what hap¬ 
pens with Apple's FaceTime, the first really 
good mobile implementation of video call¬ 
ing. Built into the iPhone 4, it's ridiculously 
easy to use. The phone has two cameras: In 
addition to the standard one on the back for 
shooting pictures and video, there's a front- 
mounted lens for video calls. 


For now, FaceTime is available only when 
both parties are using iPhone 4s over Wi-Fi 
connections. But let's assume that those 
restrictions fade away. (Apple says that 
it sees FaceTime as an open standard, so 
users might eventually be able to connect 
with heretics peering into Droids or Black- 
Berrys.) Will we want to make FaceTime 
calls? Personally, I found using FaceTime to 
transform a phone call into a video conversa- 
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If 41 city mpg doesn’t charge you up, 
its battery will. 





*2010 EPA-estimated 41 city/36 hwy/39 combined mpg. 17.5-gallon tank. Actual mileage will vary. Midsize class per R. L. Polk & Co. 
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Our next-generation battery pack helps Fusion Hybrid deliver over 700 miles on a single tank, for up 
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tion rather stressful. The effort might 
be worthwhile for couples separated 
by vast distances, but for most chats, 
who needs (or wants) to see the other 
party? Besides, phone calls are much 
more pleasant and productive when 
you preserve the illusion that the 
other party is giving you their undi¬ 
vided attention, a deception that's 
impossible to maintain under the 
unblinking gaze of a camera. 

Also, using FaceTime in public 
places is awkward. You have to hold 
the phone at arm's length—otherwise, 
your face fills the screen like some 
Diane Arbus outtake. To observers, this 
maneuver makes you look like a dork. 


I'm still really excited about Face- 
Time, though. But it's because of what 
happens when you use it with the other 
camera—the one on the rear of the 
phone. When you do that, FaceTime 
turns your phone into a live videofeed. 

So instead of seeing you, the other 
person on the call can see what you’re 
seeing. I expect people to use Face- 
Time when they go to concerts, meet¬ 
ings, or the zoo. ("Look, Grandma, 
Timmy's taunting the tiger!") Another 
inevitable development will be a 
FaceTime equivalent of the iPhone's 
Send to YouTube video option: a one- 
click way to share your current reality 
with the world. 


This makes everybody a potential 
live-video broadcaster. After Rolling 
Stone recently documented overly 
candid remarks from the staff of a 
four-star general, people wondered 
whether sources should just refuse 
to let journalists engage in so-called 
fly-on-the-wall journalism. Maybe so, 
but with technology like FaceTime, 
mobile devices will place a billion flies 
on as many walls. Every phone will 
become a window onto someone else's 
point of view, producing a phenome¬ 
non way crazier than the telephono¬ 
scope prophets ever imagined. DS 
//////////////^^^^ 

email steven_levy@wired.com. 



BURNING QUESTION 

WhyDoEbooksCost 
So Much? 


Sure, you can get out-of-copyright classics like Black 
Beauty for free in the Kindle store, but most newer books 
aren’t nearly as cheap in digital form as you probably 
expected. How can publishers charge almost as much for 
a handful of bits as they do for paper, ink, glue, printing, 
warehousing, shipping, shelf space, and everything else 
that goes into producing meatspace reading material? 


Flame off: Fat-cat book push¬ 
ers aren't to blame. Not entirely. 

"People vastly overestimate 
how much a publisher saves," 
says Erik Sherman, an analyst 
and author who studies ebook 
economics. Turns out, the phys¬ 
ical aspects of book produc¬ 
tion can account for as little 
as 15 percent of the cost of the 
title. The rest can be divvied 
up among the author, editor, 
designer, marketers, publicists, 
distributors, and resellers. A 
lot of fingers dip into that $14.99 
money pie before the house 
takes a slice. 

"People would have heart 
attacks if they knew all the costs 
associated with digital publish¬ 
ing," says Maja Thomas, senior 
vice president of the Hachette 
Book Group's digital divi¬ 
sion. Tacking an e onto a book 
requires antipiracy software, 
digital warehousing, extra legal 
support, and programmers to 
adapt each title for Android, 
iPhone, Kindle, and all the other 
formats. That's on top of the 
regular costs of turning a manu¬ 
script into a finished product. 

But don't go hug a Harper- 
Collins exec just yet. "Publishers 
do price ebooks a little higher 
than necessary, because they're 
concerned about devaluing 


people's perception of books," 
humor writer Larry Doyle says. 
"They're worried that if they 
sell the digital editions for 
too little, they'll have to lower 
prices for the paper editions 
as well, which would undercut 
their main source of revenue." 

Other outlets are already 
proving they can sell books for 
less. Apple recently opened 
the door for authors to sell 
their work directly to readers 
through its iBooks store. Apple 
takes its standard 30 percent 
cut, leaving an unheard-of 
70 percent for the author. 
(Amazon offers a cut-out-the- 
middleman option as well but 
gives as little as 35 percent to 
the author.) Sure, the quality of 
the product might suffer, but 
with a juicy margin like that, it's 
not hard to imagine well-known 
writers going rogue. 

It's too early to tell whether 
self-published, digital-only titles 
will have any effect on the pub¬ 
lishing industry. For now, only 
an estimated 11 million readers 
choose ebooks anyway. But as 
more bibliophiles abandon pulp 
for pads, publishers will have to 
figure out a pricing scheme that 
works better for everyone. If 
they don't, Doyle says, "they're 
screwed."— rick broida 
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FIRST IS FAST. 


FIRST IS GENEROUS, SHARING 
INTERNET WITH UP TO EIGHT 
WI-FI ENABLED DEVICES AT ONCE. 

FIRST ALWAYS BRINGS SOMETHING 
NEW TO THE PARTY, LIKE FRONT AND 
REAR-FACING CAMERAS. 

FIRST STREAMS LIVE VIDEO 
TO THE WEB. 

FI RSI IS 4G, BUT PLAYS NICE 
WITH 3G AS WELL. 

FI RSI ISN’T LATER, IT’S NOW. 

WHAT WILL YOU DO FIRST WITH 
EVO, THE FIRST 4G PHONE? 


sprint.com/firsts 

1-800-SPRINT-1 (1-800-777-4681) 



HTC EVO™ 4G: First 4G phone in the U.S. While supplies last. May require up to a $36 activation fee/line, credit approval and deposit. Up to a $200 early termination fee/line applies. Taxes and service charges excluded. Phone requires a two-year 
Agreement and activation on a select service plan with Premium Data add-on. Optional $29.99/month Sprint mobile hotspot add-on required to access Wi-Fi on device. This phone allows photo and video playback on an HD-capable auxiliary device, but 
t does not provide HD playback directly on the phone. Accessory cable is available separately. Other Terms: No discounts apply to add-ons $29.99 or below. Coverage is not available everywhere. The Nationwide Sprint Network reaches over 275 million 
oeople. The Sprint 4G Network reaches over 40 markets and counting and on select devices. The Sprint 3G Network reaches over 262 million people. See spnnt.com/4G for 
details. Not all services are available on 4G, and coverage may default to 3G/separate network where 4G is unavailable. Offers not available in all markets/retail locations or for all 
ohones/networks. Pricing, offer terms, fees and features may vary for existing customers not eligible for upgrade. Other restrictions apply. See store or sprint.com for details. ©2010 
Sprint. Sprint and the logo are trademarks of Sprint. The HTC logo and HTC EVO are trademarks of HTC Corporation. Other marks are the property of their respective owners. 
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THEME FOR SEPTEMBER 2010 


COST 7% 



LIMITS 


SIZE 10% 


FAT TIRE, COOL RIDE .p. 80 

DOUBLE-SIDED PUZZLE .p. 93 




RRRITY 10% 


ENDURRNCE 20% 


SMALL-BATCH BOOZE.p. 86 


The boundaries that we obey, set, and push, by type. 


p. 80 

p. 93 
p. 85 


PIRANHA MIGRATION-IN 3-D! 

57 FILMS IN 123 HOURS . 

INFINITE GUITAR SOLO . 


illustration Catalogtree 


THIS INFOGRAPHIC WAS CREATED USING ASPACE-FILLING CURVE, A MATHEMATICAL ALGORITHM 
THAT DRAWSTHE LONGEST POSSIBLE NONINTERSECTING LINE IN A GIVEN AREA. 
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// RECOMMENDRTION ENGINE // • 


sysadmin Steven Leckart 


illustration Eero Johannes 


issue September 


text David Kushner 


GHOSTS IN THE MACHINE 


Pac-Manic 


What happens if you push an arcade classic 
beyond its technological comfort zone. 


Release-date delivery (09/14/2010) for specified 
title available for $5.98 from Amazon.com. 
Users near central shipping points report 10 am 
arrival for similar items, warning: Fine print 
states package arrival “as late as 7 pm.” Assess¬ 
ment of retail opening hours (average): Target = 
8 am, GameStop = 10 am, Walmart = NA (open 
24 hours). Historical data for Halo 3 debut in 
2007: efficiency tactic termed “dedicated check¬ 
out lines” + midnight availability at Walmart; 
customer arrival 30 hours prior to on-sale time; 
line length = “several hundred.” Run scenario¬ 
planning program for midnight purchase vs. 
Amazon preorder >> Variables detected, aver¬ 
aged: per-customer point-of-sale transaction 
duration + travel time from outlet to console. 
Factored assumption: sufficient brick-and- 
mortar stock. Best-case outcome = 18.48-hour 
practice-time advantage vs. 7 pm preorder 
delivery. Worst case = 9.48-hour advantage vs. 

10 am delivery, recommendation: Skip preor¬ 
der. If travel time from Walmart to console > 479 
minutes, go to Target. If < 479 minutes, go 
to Walmart (or other midnight sale location). 
Suggested arrival time: 5:59 pm, 09/12/2010. 


no, pac-man did not just consume 
an LSD power pellet. What you’re 
seeing below is the game’s “kill 
screen,” which any player will con¬ 
front after navigating through a 
wrist-numbing 255 levels of the 
arcade classic. The problem of sys¬ 
tem overload was endemic in early 
videogames: In the documentary 
King of Kong, players attempt to 
score as many points as possible 
before they hit the Donkey Kong kill 
screen. But that game doesn’t erupt 
in 8-bit psychedelia the way Pac- 
Man does. Geeks like Don Hodges, a 
40-year-old computer lab manager 
at Glendale Community College in 
California, have combed through 


the code for an explanation. The 
answer: Pac-Man has a subrou¬ 
tine that tells it how to draw bonus 
items (cherries, peaches, straw¬ 
berries, et cetera) for every level 
up to 255. When it tries to render 
the item for level 256, the subrou¬ 
tine’s hexadecimal code goes into 
integer overflow, accesses data 
that’s outside the memory allotted 
for drawing fruit, and spews out a 
hideous mess of ASCII letters and 
graphics. But that doesn’t mean 
the game is over: Pac-masters can 
actually wade through the chaos 
and complete the corrupted screen 
from memory. "It’s still possible to 
have a perfect game,” Hodges says. 


ASK AN ALGORITHM 

Perfect Timing 


I need to obtain Halo: Reach as early 
as possible to maximize my practice 
time before everyone gets too good for 
me. What’s the best way to buy it? 
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BUSINESS CONFERENCE 

IN PARTNERSHIP WITH MDC (X) PARTNERS 




DISRUPTIVE BY DESIGN 


How much has the cost of waiting gone up? 

With great ideas, every minute matters. 

In today’s marketplace, a great idea is only truly 
great if it’s conceived and implemented fast 
enough to gain a competitive advantage. 

To achieve this, kbs+p introduced the concept 
of Speed to Genius—a disruption of the speed- 
creativity paradigm. Appropriately, it was 
presented at the WIRED Business Conference, 
presented in partnership with MDC Partners. 

Watch it online at FORA.TV 

To learn more about how kbs+p is 
implementing Speed to Genius, 
visit speedtogenius.com. 
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PHYSED 


Peak Performance 


A new book quantifies the boundaries 
of athletic achievement. 



S ixty years ago, the athletic cognoscenti held that running a four-minute mile was 
physically impossible. Today, the record stands at 3:43.13—and John Brenkus says we can 
do it even faster. Brenkus, who hosts Sport Science on ESPN, has written a new book, The 
Perfection Point , that draws on recent anatomical research to predict the ultimate limits 
for a variety of athletic feats. "It's about looking at the best performance and asking, what 
are the variables that really matter?" he says. “What levers can we move, and how far can 
we move them?" Here he gives us the lowdown on the heights of human performance. 



Fastest 100-Meter Dash 

Current record: 9.58 seconds 
Theoretical limit: 8.99 seconds 

Get off the blocks 100 milliseconds 
after the starter pistol fires. Accelerate 
to 29.4 mph and maintain that speed 
to the finish line. That’s not easy; most 
sprinters peak halfway through and 
then slow down. But in 2009, Usain 
Bolt managed to sustain a blistering 
pace of around 27 mph and finished in 
9.58 seconds. Factor in a 3.7 percent 
physiological improvement, plus bet¬ 
ter environmental conditions, and the 
nine-second barrier could fall. 


Longest Golf Drive 

Current record: 418 yards 
Theoretical limit: 543 yards 

Jamie Sadlowski, the current record 
holder, had slight technical flaws in 
his swing. Correcting them might add 
17 yards. A player taller than the 5'11" 
Sadlowski would also have more lever¬ 
age; an extra 8 inches of height could 
yield 33 yards. And with more flex¬ 
ibility, you could add 70 degrees of 
backswing, good for another 17 yards. 
Finally, more muscle never hurts; Bren¬ 
kus figures you could pick up 58 yards 
from a 14 percent increase in strength. 


Highest Dunk 

Current record: 12 feet 
Theoretical limit: 14 feet, 5 inches 

A standard hoop is 10 feet high, but the 
Orlando Magic’s Dwight Howard and 
former Harlem Globetrotter Michael 
Wilson have both made 12-foot dunks. 
How to best them? Be tall. Wilson is 
only 6'4", but you could stand as high 
as 7'2" without compromising jump¬ 
ing ability. With freakishly long arms, 
that could mean a vertical reach of 
10'9”. Figure in a 51-inch leap, account 
for the diameter of the ball, and you’re 
slamming on the shot clock. 
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SADLOWSKI: GETTY; BOLT, HOWARD, STOP WATCH: CDRBIS 
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// ANGRY NERD // • 


TIRE PRESSURE 

Wide Load 


some motorcycles are created 
for speed. Some are born to tame 
twisty roads. Not MotoMorphic’s 
JaFM. It was designed to have the 
widest front tire possible. The idea 
sprang into designer Jim Davis’ 
head in 2001, when he first beheld 
what was then the fattest rear tire 
on the market: Avon’s Venom 250. 
He fantasized about what such a 
monstrosity would look like on the 
front of a motorcycle. It had never 
been done before. *1 On the initial 
prototype, the front rubber’s con¬ 
tact patch was so large—nearly 
four times more surface area than a 
typical tire’s—that cornering 
was problematic. MotoMorphic’s 
team countered with a variable 
steering angle and a burly damper 
to soak up vibrations. To offset the 
increased forces from 100 pounds 
of extra weight—half from the 
beefed-up frame and half from the 
wheels and tires themselves— 
the engineers installed stiffer fork 
springs. *1 The adjustments helped, 
but the bike’s design left no room 
for a traditional gas tank. The team 
had anticipated this, so they sealed 
up the welds to let the frame tubes 
themselves serve as a gas tank. 
This had the added benefit of lower¬ 
ing the cycle’s center of gravity and 
improving its handling. “We never 
expected to make it ride like a sport 
bike,” Davis says. But the end prod¬ 
uct might actually perform bet¬ 
ter for a lot of riders. Score one for 
engineering from the pavement up. 


text Nicolas Stecher 
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WHY CAN’T HOLLYWOOD GET IT RIGHT?! 

Fishy Science 


we can forgive a little scientific 
implausibility in the premise of a 
splatterific horror film. But some 
crimes against zoology go too far. 
Take the new movie Piranha 3D. 
Supposedly, an earthquake opens 
up an underwater fissure, free¬ 
ing a prehistoric species of super¬ 
piranhas that have lain dormant 
for millions of years. Totally reason¬ 
able. But in the movie, the killer fish 
bedevil nubile teenagers at a lake 
in the US. Every schoolkid knows 
the piranha is native to South Amer¬ 
ican waterways! Are we to believe 
that at some point in the Pliocene 
era, these freshwater fish decided to 
swim out of the Orinoco and across 
several oceans? It’s like when Indi¬ 
ana Jones is racing through the 
Peruvian jungle at the beginning of 
Raiders and we hear the call of 
a kookaburra on the soundtrack. 
Hello?! That bird is native to Austra¬ 
lia. How can you enjoy a movie 
after a jarring mistake like that? 



illustration Eero Johannes 




































There’s a story beyond every still. Find yours. In Full HD video. 


The Canon EOS 5D Mark II. The only camera in the uuorld to combine a 21.1 Full-Frame CMOS ^ 
sensor with 10BOp Full HD video. Delivering a shallow depth-of-field, breathtaking resolution 
and an extensive choice of EF lenses that allow you to shoot anything from a home movie to a 
commercial to a feature film. See the whole story at usa.canon.com/kiss. Inspired. By Canon. 


magcANYWARE 


©2010 Canon U.S.A., Inc. Canon and EOS are registered trademarks of Canon Inc. in the United States. IMAGEANYWARE is a trademark of Canon. All rights reserved 
*As of April 2010 
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ADVERTISEMENT 




Art Wolfe is known globally 
for his stunning, award-win¬ 
ning images of landscapes, 
wildlife, and native cultures. 
His photographic mission is to record the 
beauty of the vanishing world and advocate for 
wildlife and environmental conservation. We 
talked with Wolfe about his gear, his technique, 
and his great love of photography: 


+ -+- 

ART 

+ + 


We’ve heard that the EF 70-200mm f/2.8L IS II USM is 
your “workhorse” lens. Why is that? It’s a great lens for 
portraiture, wildlife, and landscapes. I can switch between 
disciplines easily, without having to grab another lens. 

What sorts of shots do you use it for? With portraiture, it lets 
me take fairly tight crops of people’s heads, but from about 5 feet 
away, which is a much more comfortable distance for most peo¬ 
ple. It’s too intimidating when theglass is right in people’s faces. 

Why do you like this version of the 70-200? What 
improvements have you noticed from previous versions? 

It’s made things better. It allows me to focus closer and get 
more detail. It accommodates the modern age: Higher-end 
cameras with more pixels require a better lens. And the image 
stabilization is so much better. I can go into a busy marketplace 
and shoot without a tripod, attracting less attention and get¬ 
ting candid shots more easily. 

How do you capture wildlife and landscapes so well when 
their very nature is unpredictable and uncontrollable? 

The image stabilization on the 70-200 really helps — with no 
tripod, I can move in unison with animals. I’m freerto move and 
shift my body while holdingthe camera. 

The 70-200 is a telephoto lens, but also lets you get in close? 

Yes. For example, I shot an Ethiopian woman with beautiful 
ceremonial clay markings on her face, and wanted to get the 
pattern in detail — the lens allowed me to be judicious in how I 
framed the shot. It was very intimate, because I was in so close on her 
face,yet it also became abstract, a study of those clay markings. 


EXPLORERF 
OF LIGHT 

Go inside the creative process with 
today’s top photographers and 
learn houu to capture the moment 


+ + 


Your professional life is a bit rough-and-tumble. How does the lens hold up? 

I can’t tell you how many times it’s fallen off the tripod or been dropped. Things 
definitely go wrong. Not that I advocate using it to pound nails, but it has held up 
fine. It’s solidly built. 

Are any photos you’ve taken with the 70-200 particularly memorable? 

Earlier thisyear I was on a lake in Myanmar, and there were some fishermen in these 
funky hats, all paddling their boats with one foot while wielding huge thimble¬ 
shaped fishing nets, like a beautifully choreographed water ballet. It was one of 
those moments where light, subject, and circumstance all converged, and I had to 
get the shots. If I had had anything but the 70 - 200 ,1 would have been hard-pressed 
to get them — there wasn’t any room in my boat fora tripod. The image stabilization 
in the 70-200 made it possible to shoot handheld. They were really beautiful shots; 
I was so pleased with them. 





























Art Wolfe portrait: John Greengo. Mr. Wolfe is a compensated spokesperson and actual user of the Canon products he 


ADVERTISEMENT 


CANON’S NEW TELEPHOTO ZOOM LENS 

EF 70-200mm f/2.BL IS II USM 

FEATURES INCLUDE: 

•One fluorite and five UD elements for 


+ + 





This all-new telephoto zoom 
lens increases the speed, perfor¬ 
mance, and optical quality of the 
EF 70-200 f/ 2 . 8 L IS USM while 
maintainingall of the character¬ 
istics that have made it a legend 
for professionals and advanced 
amateurs alike. 


increased optical quality and reduced 
chromatic aberration 

A minimum focusing distance of 
1.2m/3.9 ft. at all zoom settings, is useful 
for photographers in smaller spaces trying 
to get closer to a subject 


• A next-generation Optical Image 
Stabilizer, which provides up to 4 stops 
of correction at all focal lengths 

• Dust-and moisture-resistant, designed 
for use in challenging environments 
typical of rigorous professional use 










































PROMOTION 


Reimagined. Redesigned, Remarkable. 



The Deadly 
Genius of 
Roadside 


#ATTFAIL 

Inside the 
iPhone Network 
Meltdown 


Stress Vaccine 


Bombs 


• Laser Guns 

• Self-Driving Cars 

• Food in a Pill 

• Robot Servants 

• Vat-Grown Meat 
and more! 


(What We Learn When Technology Flops) 


WILLFERRELL 


□ Available on the 

App Store 


WIRED.com/app | Powered by Conde Nast. 
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GOOD VIBRATIONS 


Endless Melody 


An adventurous musician demonstrates 
the infinite power of the Moog Guitar. 


i 

i 

i 


jimi hendrix had his Strato- 
caster. Carlos Santana has his 
Paul Reed Smith. Virtuoso gui¬ 
tarist Fareed Haque has his ... 
Moog. Not the keyboard-cum- 
switchboard that made electronic 
music safe for rock and roll in the 
early 70s but a revamped ax that 
radically expands the capabilities 
of the electric guitar. Introduced 
in 2008, the $3,500 instrument 
made its musical debut last win¬ 
ter with the release of Discovery, 
a jazz-electronica extravaganza by 
Haque's group, Garaj Mahal. 

On a conventional guitar, “every 
note is a corpse," Haque says. 
Once plucked, strings vibrate with 
decreasing energy until the sound 
dies away. In an effort to keep tones 
ringing longer—a quality known as 
sustain—players resort to external 
devices like distortion boxes and 
compressors. These tricks work, up 
to a point: They amplify the tail end 
of a note as it fades, but ultimately 
it's still a goner. Worse, they also 
boost the incidental vibrations of 
strings that aren't being played, 
forcing the player to either damp 
them or contend with a barrage 
of fuzz. The Moog Guitar smashes 
that barrier by deploying magnetic 
fields to keep the strings vibrat¬ 
ing indefinitely or even stop them 
cold. “Initially, it just sounds like 
a guitar," Haque says. “Then you 
say, wait a minute—what is that?" 

Artists like Lou Reed and Trent 
Reznor have expressed interest 
in the Moog, but only Haque has 
recorded an album with it. “A lot 
of things that are taken for granted 
in the electric guitar world faced 
resistance early on," Haque points 
out. “The jury is out on whether 
a new instrument will click— 
but Moog's keyboard has stayed 
with us." Roll over, Les Paul, and 
tell Kurt Cobain the news. 


How the Moog Guitar Works 



Typical string 
vibration 

Vibration with 

Moog sustain I Magnetic field 


Like conventional guitar pickups, the pick¬ 
ups on the Moog transduce a string’s kinetic 
energy into an audio signal to be amplified. 
On a normal guitar, that energy eventually 
dies out. But on the Moog, the pickups can 
generate a magnetic field that keeps the 
string vibrating, maintaining the ampli¬ 
tude to sustain the sound forever. (Alter¬ 
nately, it can squelch the vibration to mute 
the sound prematurely.) To respond opti¬ 
mally to this magnetic manipulation, the 
Moog’s strings are formulated to contain a 
higher-than-usual proportion of steel. 



text Ted Greenwald 


illustration Sean McCabe 
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SIFTING THROUGH THE OPTIONS 

RARE SPIRITS 


The micro-distilling craze gets even more micro 
with limited-edition booze infused with 
geek concentrate. Good stuff—if you can find it. 



Unaged Corn Whiskey 

Kings County Distillery 
PERFECT FOR: Purists, drink¬ 
ers on the go, Kentuckian 
emigres to Williamsburg, 
Brooklyn, geek frctor: 

This New York distiller sells 
jacket-pocketable 200-ml 
bottles, relying on magnetic 
induction to heat its five 
hobby-size stills, price: $20 


Agua Azul Cristal #2 

St. George Distillery 
perfect for: Steampunk 
margarita connoisseurs, geek 
factor: Whole agave pinas 
proved nearly invulnerable 
to crushing for fermentation, 
resisting the violence of 
machetes, chain saws, a ham¬ 
mer mill, and a tree chipper. 
What worked: an industrial 
dog-food grinder, price: $60 


Doubled & Twisted 
Light Whiskey 

C^harbay Distillery 
phrfect for: Beer drinkers 
who are sure the proof is 
ouTjhere—99 proof, that is. 
geek'factor: Other whiskeys 
are distilled from a beerlike 
slurry. This one begins as 
actual beer, in the form of 
a tasty IPA. Totally hopped 
up. PRICE: $58 


O SFvodka China Beach 

Treasure Island Distillery 
perfect for: Chemists, the 
hangover-sensitive, geek 
factor: Instead of the usual 
charcoal filter, this maker- 
headed by a distiller with a 
background in medical diag¬ 
nostics-uses a counter¬ 
flow molecular sieve to take 
out lighter molecules like 
hangover-inducing acetone. 
PRICE: $35 
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ATLANTIC CITY, BABY! 


Grand Illusion 


Flawless historical accuracy isn’t easy- 
especially on a small-screen budget. 


ow do you make a cable TV show look 
like an Oscar-caliber movie? Getting Mar¬ 
tin Scorsese to produce the series and direct 
the pilot doesn’t hurt. But to pack HBO’s new 
Boardwalk Empire —a gangsters and G-men 
saga set in Prohibition-era Atlantic City— 
with authentic period detail, series creator 
Terence Winter turned to Brainstorm Dig¬ 
ital. *1 The Brooklyn studio specializes in 
so-called invisible effects—anything from 
erasing grip equipment to creating photo¬ 
realistic backgrounds and props from scratch. 
Its subtle brand of digital fakery puts A-grade production values 
within reach of “smaller, more story-driven films,” says cofounder 
Richard Friedlander. The studio’s credits include Frost/Nixon 
and Synecdoche, New York, but Empire is its first big TV project. 
Without Brainstorm’s creations. Winters says, “we wouldn’t have 
had a boardwalk or an empire. It would have been too expensive.” 


No period buildings remain 
along the present-day Atlantic 
City boardwalk, so the production 
team built its own 250-foot-long 
version of the storied Jersey land¬ 
mark on an empty lot in Brook¬ 
lyn. Nearly every scene of the 
pilot required digital augmenta¬ 
tion—particularly the exterior 
shots—from replacing the modern 
Brooklyn waterfront with miles 
of New Jersey sun and sand to re¬ 
creating a rumrunner's boat after 
the real skiff sprang a leak during 
production and threatened to sink. 
The result is a rich, detailed vision 
of the bootlegger's paradise that's 
as intoxicating as bathtub gin. 
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PROMOTION 



Their strategy? Don’t do the expected. Don’t follow an 
evolutionary, incremental path. Don’t produce the same 
products the same way year after year. 

Yes, this can be unsettling—but that is the point. Industry 
leaders know that to reinvent themselves and propel their 
businesses to a higher level, they sometimes need to throw 
away their own rule books and "disrupt” their markets. 

Today, more than ever, companies are redefined and 
driven forward by disruption. But don’t take our word for it. 
Listen to what today’s business innovators said to us at the 
WIRED Business Conference: Disruptive by Design. »> 


TODAY’S MOST 
INNOVATIVE, ADMIRED, 
AND SUCCESSFUL 
COMPANIES SHARE 
A SECRET. 












THINK WITH YOUR HEAD, ACT WITH YOUR HEART 

Making business decisions based on logical, practical considerations is a smart move— 
but only if your heart is in it all the way. Smart leaders employ both sense and senses to 
get close to their customers. 


‘If you’re not enthusiastic about your business, 
disruption can derail you. You have to respond 
with your head, but you also have to respond 
with your heart, your passion. ’’ 

SHARON BUNTAIN President, Tissot/Swatch Group 


‘It’s always a balancing act. You’ve got to go 
with some level of intuition. I don’t think you 
can only go with all heart, as much as you’d 
love to. You’ve got to be accountable. ’’ 

DESIREE DUMONT President & Founder, Integrated Media Solutions 


"It’s more about how we look at the world. In these 
changing times, you can be fearful or you can be 
excited about the changes. We approach every 
situation with optimism and excitement. ” 

MATT JARVIS, Chief Strategy Officer, 72andSunny 

BUILD IT AND THEY WILL COME 


"One of the most important things in balancing customer 
‘needs’ vs. ‘wants’ is identifying that group of fanatical 
consumers who see the benefits of the disruption, and 
focus your communications on them. They will in turn share 
their enthusiasm for the product with their friends. ” 

FRED BULLOCK VP of Marketing, HP 


Do you give customers what they want, or what they need? Often, it’s a blend—but to get ahead of your market you need 
to see where your customer base will be in a month, in a year, or simply after the next wave of innovation washes through. 
Injecting a radical change into your market can help sharpen the focus on your customer, while helping customers choose the 

direction you believe they should go. 

& 

Watch videos of these and other business innovators discussing what 
drives them to disrupt at wired.com/epicenter/wiredbiz2010/ 

































‘When you hear from a customer, good or bad, it’s 
because they want you to be better. When you 


TAKE DISRUPTION FOR A RIDE 

The idea that disruption—a radical shift in strategy, an event your customers or your market doesn’t see coming, a crisis 
driven by external or internal actions—can be beneficial for your business is a difficult concept to wrap a brain around. 
The evidence is inescapable: Disruption drives innovation. But only if you’re prepared for it and you manage it properly. 


“Our job is to fuel disruption, help disrupters stir the pot. 
It’s great when things are shaken up. ” 

RICK HEITZMANN Managing Director, FirstMark Capital 


“Disruption is a way to engage people in new ways. 

The key to disruption is to go beyond what people expect. ’’ 

DAVID LAI , Creative Director & CEO, Hello Design 


“You can’t make them 
passionate—you have to give 


them something to be passionate don’t hear from them — that’s when it becomes 


about. That can only come from dangerous. It means they no longer care. ’’ 


understanding your customers. ’’ 


MATTHEW CORRIN Founder & CEO, Freshii 


ERMIS SFAKIYANUDIS, 


President & CEO, eTelemetry 


LOVE YOUR BUSINESS, FEEL THE BURN 

Passion inspires innovation. Only when you are fully engaged in your product or service 
can you pass along that feeling to your customers—and make them feel it, too. If you 
can’t, it’s unlikely that any business model will help you create a following, especially in 
today’s fast-moving business environment. 


Photo Credit: Louis Seigal; Krasner/Trebitz Photography 
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cayenne.com/new 


Progress can’t afford to be slow on the Autobahn. 


One glimpse at the sports car lines and powerful stance and you'll know. The Cayenne has been 
dramatically redesigned. But the real proof is revealed on the pavement. The new 300 hp Cayenne 
is over 360 lbs lighter and more agile, with a new optional eight-speed Tiptronic® S transmission 
and more sports car feel than ever. Yet all this performance comes with an impressive new level of 
efficiency, including a new fuel-saving Auto Start Stop function. It's the kind of evolution that can 
only come from Porsche Intelligent Performance. Porsche. There is no substitute. 
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SLEEPSHOW 


Waking Nightmare 




PINK ELEPHANTS, A CHOIR OF WAILING 

babies, mathematical formulas proving 
we don’t exist, Richard Simmons. 

What sounds like a cross between 
Stephen Hawking’s fever dreams and 
late-night TV was originally intended 
as a family-friendly flick for Netflix. 
Instead, it became a documentary of 
madness. *1 In 2008, the movie-by-mail 
service enlisted New York-based crea¬ 
tive group Decon to follow eight con¬ 
testants as they attempted to break 
a Guinness world record by watching 
movies for 123 hours straight. The con¬ 
testants stayed in a Plexiglas room in 
Times Square and were told to keep 
their eyes focused as 57 movies played 
one after another. If they succeeded, 
they’d get $10,000. But what starts as a 
quirky stunt devolves into a nightmare 
as sleep deprivation takes hold. On day 
one, host Gavin Mclnnes is lobbing one- 
liners to keep contestants loose. By 
day four, he’s stumbling half-naked and 
delirious through the streets of New 
York. Not surprisingly, Netflix passed 
on the result. “We turned in our rough 
cut and the higher-ups were like, ‘We’re 
a family brand and you guys are kind of 
tripping,”’ says Jason Goldwatch, the 
film’s director. “They were kind enough 
to let us leave with the footage.” Decon 
released A Million in the Morning on 
DVD last spring. This is one horror flick 
that won’t be getting a sequel. 


text Rick Paulas 
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DO THIS PUZZLE 

Page-Turner 


this puzzle is so excessive that no 
single page can contain it. In each 
row or column, two entries appear 
consecutively, with no space 
between them. When you reach the 
edge, simply turn the page over and 
keep writing. No, really, it’ll work. 


text Francis Heaney 


ACROSS 

© Pre-Shield Chiklis show, with “The” ► 

Lennon’s performance-artist wife 

0 Dr. Evil’s_Farbissina ► “Oh, poor you!” 

0 Kid cured by oil extracts in a 1992 film ► 
MMORPG set in Azeroth 

O 4x4s, et al. ► Around quittin’ time, for many 

0 Work assiduously ► They’re dressier than khakis 

DOWN 

© Accidental played on a white key ► 
Eager-to-be-eaten Li’l Abner blob 

0 Spanish gold ► “Are we not allowed to joke 
about that yet?” 

0 HHGTTG’s paranoid android ► ”As I see it,” 
in chat rooms 

O Kellogg’s brand with an umlaut ► 

“How impressive!” 

0 “Son of,” in some Arabic names ► Nut jobs 
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SOLUTION 

: wired.com/magazine/decode 
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TINYTUNES 


Bit Player 


An electronic-music composer squeezes 
a symphony onto a microchip. 


tristan perich, a New York 
composer of experimen¬ 
tal music, wanted to see 
how small he could make 
big philharmonic pieces. 
His new release, 1-Bit 
Symphony, is a 40-min¬ 
ute, five-movement opus 
programmed onto a tiny 
8 -MHz, 8-KB microchip in 
super-efficient assembly 
language. The dinky chip 
containing this program 
(source code included in 
the liner notes) is installed 
in a CD jewel case and 
wired to a watch bat¬ 
tery, volume knob, and 
headphone jack. Order the 
assembly at bangonacan. 
org, hit the On button, and 
the music flows through 
your earbuds. *1 “I wanted 
to pare things down as 
much as possible and 
remove all of those extra 
layers,” Perich says. “Ulti¬ 
mately, the lowest you can 
go is 1 bit.” He couldn’t get 
quite that small; but still, 
at under 8 KB, the richness 
of his composition, which 
sounds like a grand poly¬ 
phonic score performed in 
pulsing Nintendo bleeps 
and bloops, is surprising. 
And so is its conclusion: 

The final movement of 1-Bit 
Symphony is programmed 
never to end—the last tone 
simply goes on forever, 
or at least until the 3-volt 
watch battery runs out. 




iPad Extra 

To sample 1-Bit Symphony, download 
wired from the iTunesStore. 
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CHEAPTHRILLS 

’Chunk Change 


BOOT-UP CALL 

Unbustable 

Rhymes 


SOME people use their own 
names as passwords. Not 
a smart strategy—unless 
you’re a hip hop superstar. 
Turns out that the same 
combination of upper- and 
lowercase letters, numbers, 
and punctuation marks that 
makes for a catchy stage 
name can also double as a 
hacker-proof handle. We 
used Password Meter to see 
if these stars’ names are as 
solid as their beats. 

?uestlove: Starting with 
a question mark is nice, 
but the Roots drummer 
included no numbers or 
uppercase letters, weak. 
30H!3: The party rappers 
came up with a nice typo¬ 
graphical mix but fall short 
of the eight-character 
requirement, weak. 
KRS-One: With caps and 
a spelled-out number, the 
former BDP member hits 
the right note. good. 
Boi-lnda: Odd spelling and 
a number that subs in for 
letters make this produc¬ 
er’s name as hard to crack 
as it is to read, very good. 
Chali 2na: The Jurassic Five 
rapper boasts eight charac¬ 
ters, a number, and a mix of 
letter cases, strong. 


O ack in the ’90s, Superchunk was the alt-rock band everyone could agree on: 

The group's hyperkinetic live shows and catchy anthems made its stickers a fix¬ 
ture on beat-up vans everywhere. But in 2001, Superchunk went on hiatus and 
band members Mac McCaughan and Laura Ballance jumped full-time into Merge Records, 
a little company they'd formed in 1989. Now it's one of the most thriving indie labels in the 
world. *1 McCaughan and Ballance have succeeded through restraint, keeping the staff small 
and the budgets sane—guiding principles that would bewilder most music execs. "I have 
to be the hammer," Ballance says. “I tell people, T know you want a $50 million advance, 
but I'm going to give you $5,000, and here's why.'" The result? Dorm room staples like 
Neutral Milk Hotel's In the Aeroplane Over the Sea and a worldwide smash with Arcade 
Fire's Funeral. *1 This year is Merge's biggest yet, with indie Top 10 releases from Spoon, 
Arcade Fire, and She & Him. Even Superchunk is back, with Majesty Shredding, a record 
guaranteed to send your Chuck Taylors 3 feet in the air. Still, don't expect McCaughan and 
Ballance to start popping Dom. "Keeping things cheap sounds like some great strategy," 
McCaughan says. "But if you don't have a ton of money, you can't spend a ton of money." 
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NOTHING NEWUNDERTHESUN 


REHEAT, REPEAT 


There are only so many ways to tell a story—and that’s just fine. 


O t’s fall again, which means a new season’s worth of TV pro¬ 
gramming packed with network television promises of 
“original” shows and “fresh” characters. But when I flip on 
my 152-inch, 1080p, 120-Ghz, 3-D flat-panel display (peer¬ 
ing through my LCD stereoscopic glasses, natch), I see ... more or less 
the same stuff I’ve been seeing since Law & Order immemorial. That’s 
fine by me. After all, it’s often said (with varying degrees of serious¬ 
ness) that there are only 10 stories total in the whole history of smoke¬ 
blowing, from Beowulf to Bay watch. But within those basic formulas, there 


are tens of thousands of tropes—famil¬ 
iar narrative tics, stock character traits, 
dialog patterns, and the like. Most of 
these can be found on TV Tropes & Idi¬ 
oms ( tvtropes.org ), a no-frills wiki burst¬ 
ing with 20,000 affectionately nicknamed 
examples of these familiar story-line 
mainstays. The entries are drawn not only 
from television but also from film, comics, 
videogames, manga, and other media. A 
visit to TVT&I will teach you three things: 
(1) originality is dead, (2) no one misses 
it, and (3) you’ve just blown six hours. 

To click through TVT&I is to see the 
Matrix. You’re looking at the source code 
of television writing itself, basically a TV 
genome map. Far from being a tedious cliche 
roster, it’s rapturously fascinating (arguably 
more so than many of the programs actu¬ 
ally mentioned). Start with your favorite 
show, the nerdier the better. (As with any 


site that parses pop culture, TVT&I is a geek 
paradise—the Lost and Firefly entries groan 
with over-attention.) You’ll pull up a list of 
the tropes it contains, starting with the obvi¬ 
ous (the Cowboy Cop, the Red Shirt marked 
for death) and progressing swiftly to the 
sophisticated: the Depraved Bisexual, who’ll 
supposedly do anything and, thus, might just 
do anything', the Captain Obvious, an author¬ 
ity figure who vocalizes stuff that doesn’t 
need saying; and the ever-popular Genre 
Blindness, where characters have clearly 
never seen the kind of TV show they’re in. 
(If they had, they wouldn’t be having sex 
in the woods with a killer on the loose.) 
TVT&I’s definitions themselves are so rid¬ 
dled with tropes, you’ll find yourself chain¬ 


smoking tropes one off another 
until you drift into a pleasant Buffy- 
scented state of unconsciousness. 

"Horrors!” squeal the novelty- 
mongers. But here’s an original 
thought. Let’s embrace the stan¬ 
dard semantics of tropery—let’s 
stop seeing a welter of cliches and 
instead call it what it is: a pro¬ 
gramming language. The site was 
launched by a computer program¬ 
mer, and the coder’s ethos comes 
through: Seeing all of TV (and film 
and literature and theater and 
manga) history written in Trope, 
you begin to understand how these 
story widgets—standard, reusable 
parts like phonemes or Legos or 
the basic codons of DNA—can be 
arranged and rearranged to create 
something unique. 

Heck, our favorite TV Hom¬ 
ers—Joss Whedon, J. J. Abrams, 
Ryan Murphy (Glee), Dan Har¬ 
mon ( Community ), and of course, 
Homer’s Homer, Matt Groen- 
ing—are all highly genre-aware, 
increasingly interested in cherry- 
picking from other forms and plat¬ 
forms, and shamelessly transparent about 
exhibiting their source materials. They 
do so in recognition of an incontrovert¬ 
ible fact: We all speak Trope now. Which 
means the industry can more or less for¬ 
get about pushing stale "freshness” and 
instead get down to the serious business 
of making better TV. As for "originality”? 
Frankly, It’s Been Done. (Which is, itself, a 
trope.) Besides, I’m pretty sure originality 
itself went off the air in 506 BC, after the 
disastrous third season of Lysistrata Hos¬ 
pital. I think we all remember that notori¬ 
ous series finale where Greek civilization 
turned out to have been All a Dream. BE 
//////////////////^^^^ 
em ai l scottiswired@gmail.com. 
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HANDS-FREE CALLING 

Just one of the many amazing features from sync, 

THE VOICE-ACTIVATED IN-CAR TECHNOLOGY AVAILABLE 
EXCLUSIVELY ON FORD, LINCOLN AND MERCURY VEHICLES: 




YOUR OWN PERSONALTOUR This "tag" allows you to view 
product demos right on your mobile phone. Download the Scan app on 
your phone at gettag.mobi and follow the directions. Or, text SYNC to 4F0RD7 


‘Driving while distracted can result in loss of vehicle control. Only use mobile phones and other devices, even with voice commands, when it is safe to do so. 

“Standard text messaging and data rates apply. Not compatible with all phones. 














THE NEWS FACTORY 

From an animation assembly line inTaiwan, 
tabloid sensation Next Media renders breaking 
stories the way they might have happened. 
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... Paris Hilton s 
drug hearing;the 
Chloroform Killer. 


arly in the morning on November 27, 2009, Tiger Woods allegedly had an 
altercation with his wife, Elin Nordegren, that culminated in a career-derailing car 
crash outside the couple's Florida home. Details of what transpired are vague— 
the principals aren't talking, and no cameras were present. Millions of people 
who followed the breaking story on CNN, Fox, ESPN, and TMZ had to satisfy them¬ 
selves with watching file footage of the golfer and his wife. *1 The incident cap¬ 
tured the world's attention, but no one could actually see it—until an animated 
reenactment was uploaded to the Web site of an Asian tabloid just hours after 
it happened. The 96-second videoclip featured Sims-like doppelgangers of the 


The newtabloid format: 
Al Gore’s alleged encoun 
terwith a masseuse; 
Sarah Palin’s wild ride... 
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couple and depicted the moments 
that everyone was clamoring to see: 
the vehicle colliding with a tree, an 
unconscious Woods lying in the 
street as the police arrived, even Nor- 
degren chasing her husband’s SUV 
down the driveway with a golf club. 

Someone reposted the clip to 
YouTube, and the crude, somewhat 
surreal animation quickly scored 
2.5 million views. It was picked 
up and replayed by many Western 
news organizations and generated 
an enormous amount of attention, 
amusement, and controversy. Mis¬ 
sion accomplished for the man behind 
the video, Hong Kong tabloid tycoon 
Jimmy Lai. He had launched the CG 
production house Next Media Ani¬ 
mation just a month earlier with the 
goal of animating the news of the day. 

"There’s no better sensation than 
image. It’s so in-your-face!” the 
62-year-old founder of Next Media 
says. Lai is sitting in the fourth-story 
office of his headquarters in Taipei, the 
capital of Taiwan, which is the latest out¬ 
post of the Next Media empire. He wears 
a custom-tailored white shirt and a pair 
of suspenders that hold baggy Ralph Lau¬ 
ren jeans up over his potbelly, giving him 
a grandfatherly air. But Lai’s beefy face 



Reenacting breaking news with CG 
animation was the brainstorm of 
Hong Kong tabloid tycoon Jimmy Lai. 


its ability to reach a younger audience that 
grew up with digital media. It also bothered 
him that his photographers could cover some 
stories only after the fact. "We had the dead 
body,” he says, "but we never see the mur¬ 
ders.” Was there a way to show things that 
none of his competitors could? 


“People said I was nutstotry this,” Lai 

says.“But everybody knows I’m 
crazy. I neverdothingsthe normal way.” 


is hard, his eyes fiercely alert. He has the 
appearance of a man who is always ready to 
throw the first punch—or the last. 

Lai made hundreds of millions of dollars 
giving Hong Kong readers everything that 
the more respectable publications wouldn’t 
deign to present: lurid crime stories, sala¬ 
cious celebrity gossip, voyeuristic paparazzi 
photos, and scathing political commentary. 
But by 2007, he was becoming increasingly 
worried about the future of print, especially 


The idea of cartoonifying the news hit 
Lai in a brilliant flash. In October 2007, he 
shared his idea with the rest of his staff. They 
could gin up exclusive footage of the most 
bizarre, the most titillating, the most scan¬ 
dalous events of the day. But Lai didn’t want 
just any animation, he wanted computer¬ 
generated 3-D animation, which is notori¬ 
ously costly, labor-intensive, and extremely 
time-consuming to create. And they didn’t 
have a lot of time; the videos had to air while 


the news was still warm. Lai 
needed to be able to crank out 
reenactments of breaking sto¬ 
ries in just a couple of hours. 
"Everybody told me it would 
be impossible,” he says. 

So he decided to build his 
own CG studio. Lai didn’t 
know much about anima¬ 
tion, but he knew a lot about 
assembly lines—he made his 
first fortune in the garment 
industry. After two years of 
trial and error, experiment¬ 
ing with various technologies 
and seeing exactly how many 
corners it was possible to cut, 
Lai set up a sort of un-Pixar, 
an offshore animation fac¬ 
tory with a staff of 200 that 
could storyboard, model, 
motion-capture, and ani¬ 
mate a clip in about the time 
it takes to watch Toy Story 3. 
"People said I was nuts to try 
this,” Lai says, leaning intently over a con¬ 
ference table. "But everybody knows I’m 
crazy. I never do things the normal way.” 

It’s been a blisteringly hot day here in 
Taipei, but it’s starting to cool off as the 
workers at Next Media Animation arrive 
for the 5 pm to 1 am shift in a neighbor¬ 
ing building. Before they punch out, 
they will create more than a dozen 
CG shorts in the signature style of 
their infamous Tiger Woods video. 
The clips will be posted to the Web 
sites of Lai’s tabloids in Hong Kong 
and Taiwan, where they typically rack 
up about 15 million views a week. 

That’s a large audience, but it’s not 
nearly enough to cover the costs of such an 
ambitious operation. Lai is still searching 
for a better outlet for this new form he’s 
created and is casting about for a viable 
business model. He’s convinced that what 
Next Media is doing is the future of journal¬ 
ism, and he insists that once you’ve seen his 
cartoons, you’ll never be satisfied watch¬ 
ing a newsreader tell you what happened. 
"This is like watching a videogame, but 
it’s the news!” 
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more Arab web users 
per capita than the 
whole of Europe. 



yet less than 1 % of the 
world’s web sites ate Arabic*. 


your opportunity is right here, right now at twofour54° in the heart of Abu Dhabi. 

The Arab world is one of the world’s fastest growing media markets. Yet, while 5% of the 
world’s web traffic is Arabic, less than 1 % of the web sites are*, so it’s a prime opportunity 
for Arabic online businesses. 

We empower businesses across all media platforms from production, gaming, digital, 
animation, broadcast and publishing - with world-class training from twofour54°tadreeb, 
state-of-the-art production facilities with twofour54°intaj and supporting Arab creative 
entrepreneurs with venture funding from twofour54° ibtikar to seize the media 
opportunity the region has to offer. 

It’s all part of our vision at twofour54°, creating a centre of excellence for Arabic content 
creation in Abu Dhabi. 

we are twofour54°. are you? 
find us. join us. create with us. 

+971 2 401 2454 twofour54.com 



* Sources: Arab Media Outlook 2010. Media on the Move 2009. A.T. Kearney. 



All the News That’s Fit to Animate 

The team at Next Media Animation cranks out about 20 short clips a day, most involving crimes and scandals 
in Hong Kong and Taiwan. But a few are focused on tabloid staples in the US—from Tiger Woods’ marital troubles to 
Michael Jackson’s death. Seeing them filtered through the Next Media lens is as disorienting as it is entertaining. 



TIGER WOODS 

November 27, 2009 

The golf star's car crash 
was one of the first news 
events Next Media re¬ 
created that went viral. 

It led to half a dozen 
animated sequels, in 
which Next introduced 
Woods' rapidly expand¬ 
ing roster of mistresses. 



JAY LENO AND 
CONAN O’BRIEN 

January 18, 2010 

The animators used 
clever visual metaphors 
cribbed from editorial 
cartoons to explain 
the absurdities of 
NBC’s late-night feud 
to an Asian audience. 



MICHAEL JACKSON 

February 9, 2010 

The pop singer's final 
moments were reen¬ 
acted in a piece about 
the physician charged 
with involuntary man¬ 
slaughter in connection 
with his drug-related 
death. 



BARACK OBAMA 

May 1,2010 

The National Enquirer 
published a rumor 
that Obama once had 
an affair with a cam¬ 
paign staffer in 2004. 
In no time, Next Media 
fabricated footage of 
them entering a hotel 
together. 



STEVE JOBS 

July 18, 2010 

In a wickedly satirical 
clip, Next Media pre¬ 
sented the CEO of Apple 
as a sinister Darth Vader 
using his command of 
the Force to seduce cus¬ 
tomers into purchasing 
his "iCrap” and chok¬ 
ing the life out of snoop¬ 
ing gadget bloggers. 



8:50 pm, May 17, 2010 

Story Assignment 

chen hsi-ling, a content officer at Next 
Media Animation, logs on to Adobe Con¬ 
nect to get her next assignment. It's about 
an ongoing murder trial in Hong Kong: A 
young man named Hong Chi-yin is facing 
a life sentence for two homicides. In Janu¬ 
ary 2009, he hired a prostitute, then suffo¬ 
cated her with a chloroform-soaked towel. 
A few weeks later, he did the same thing to 
another prostitute. 

Chen is in charge of drawing the story¬ 
boards that will guide the production of 
an animated re-creation of the Chloroform 
Killer's crimes. A project manager from the 
Apple Daily newspaper in Hong Kong calls 
and fills her in on the details. As in many out¬ 
sourcing operations, there's a language bar¬ 
rier to contend with—people in Hong Kong 
speak Cantonese, while Mandarin is the lan¬ 
guage of Taiwan. But the written language 
is the same, and Chen will work primarily 
from a 400-word summary of the Hong 
Kong news article. All Next Media anima¬ 
tions begin life this way, as a brief synopsis 
that boils a tabloid story down to its pulpy 
essence. "The idea is to keep it simple, use 


the most important details," says interna¬ 
tional news editor Daisy Li. "Jimmy doesn't 
want it to be too long.” 


lai was born poor in mainland China 
in 1948, during the civil war that eventu¬ 
ally saw the Communist Party take power 
and the Nationalist Party flee to Taiwan. 
Smuggled into Hong Kong by his mother's 
arrangement when he was 12, Lai eventually 
got rich manufacturing apparel at the same 
factory where he had toiled as a child for $10 
a month. Lai courted controversy, launching 
a magazine called Next, which criticized the 
Beijing government, and producing a line of 
T-shirts that featured the student leaders of 
the Tiananmen Square protests. It quickly 
became impossible for him to sell merchan¬ 
dise on the mainland or deal with factories 
there. Ultimately, the Chinese government 
forced Lai to divest himself of his garment 
business. That left him free to focus all his 
energy on becoming the Rupert Murdoch 
of Hong Kong. Lai soon built a stable of the 
raciest, muckrakingest, most popular pub¬ 
lications in the area. He expanded his opera¬ 
tions to Taiwan a decade ago and now has a 
top-selling newspaper there. 

Stories like the one about the Chloroform 


Killer are typical fodder for Lai's tabloids. 
"Seedy crimes with lots of action are very 
popular for us," he says. A devout Christian, 
he named his Apple Daily newspaper after 
the forbidden fruit in Genesis; Lai reasons 
that if Adam and Eve had not eaten from the 
tree of knowledge and introduced sin into 
the world, there wouldn't be anything inter¬ 
esting for his writers to cover. 

Lai has continued to provoke outrage as 
his media empire has grown. No mainland 
Chinese companies advertise in his papers. 
Someone threw a bomb onto his front lawn. 
And he earned the ire of millions of teenage 
fans of Cantonese pop star Gillian Chung— 
and a censure from the Hong Kong Journal¬ 
ists Association—when one of his tabloids 
ran photos of the singer taken by a hidden 
camera in her dressing room. Just two years 
ago, someone offered a bounty for killing 
Lai. "It was a triad guy looking to do Beijing 
a favor, a favor that Beijing didn't actually 
want," says Mark Simon, Next Media Ani¬ 
mation's commercial director. 

When Lai decided to create NMA, it 
seemed natural to build the studio in Tai¬ 
wan. Unlike Hong Kong, the island nation 
is beyond the reach of Beijing. Labor is also 
cheaper there, and the rise of the videogame 
industry in China had put many CG experts 
on the island out of work. "Our animators in 
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THE SHOWTIME HOUSE GOES TECHNO 


datapipewins 

STEVIE AWARD 
FOR CUSTOMER 
SERVICE 










#WHME 


HOUSE 




r 


Showtime Networks is launching its third 
Showtime House and is working with 
WIRED magazine to showcase how high 
design and cutting-edge technology can be 
integrated into everyday spaces. 

This year's Showtime House will be 
transformed by a stellar group of top 
interior designers and architects, who will 
create incredible rooms that are inspired 
by Showtime original series such as 
Californication, Dexter, Nurse Jackie, United 
States of Tara, and Weeds, plus two new 
series, The Big C and The Borgias. 

Located in midtown Manhattan's Cassa 
Hotel & Residences, the show home is open 
September 7 - October 27 for private events 
and public tours. 

For more information on the Showtime 
House, go to showtimehouse.com. 


The American Business 
Awards describes 
excellent customer 
service as an unparalleled 
level of support and 100 
percent responsiveness 
to customer needs and 
emergencies. 

Datapipe, a leading 
provider of managed IT 
and hosting services, 
has been awarded the 
2010 American Business 
Award for Customer 
Service in the Computer 
Services category. 



DATAPIPE 



GEORGE CLOONEY IS THE AMERICAN. 

In theatres everywhere September 1. 

Academy Award-winner George Clooney stars in the title role in the new suspense thriller, 

THE AMERICAN, from acclaimed director Anton Corbijn. Alone among assassins, Jack (Clooney) is 
a master craftsman. When a job in Sweden ends more harshly than expected, he vows that his next 
assignment will be his last. Upon orders, Jack reports to a small town in the Italian countryside. Once 
there he surprises himself, seeking out the friendship of a priest and pursuing romance with a local 
beauty named Clara. But by stepping out of the shadows, he may be tempting fate. 

For more information, please visit TheAmericanTheMovie.com. 



GET THE 
MOST WANTED 

Want a chance to win some of the most coveted 
items that are being buzzed about right now? 

VISIT: 

condenastdirect.com/SamsungMostWanted 
to enter for a chance to win a selection of most 
wanted items, including the world's first 3D LED 
TV, the Samsung LED 7000. 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. To enter and for full rules, go to www. 
condenastdirect.com/SamsungMostWanted. Starts 12:01 AM ET, 
June 30, 2010, and ends 11:59 PM ET, December 31, 2010. Open to 
legal residents of the 50 United States/DC 18 years or older, except 
employees of sponsors, their immediate families, and those living in the 
same household. Odds of winning depend on the number of entries 
received. Void outside the 50 United States/DC and where prohibited. 
ARV of prize package not to exceed $5,000. Sponsors: Condd Nast 
and Samsung. 


VISIT WIREDINSIDER.COM FOR EXCLUSIVE CONTENT, GIVEAWAYS, SPECIAL PROMOTIONS & MORE. FOLLOW US ON TWITTER: @WIREDINSIDER 































Taiwan make $20,000 a year/' Simon says. 

Within nine months of ramping up its 
CG assembly line, NMA created more than 
4,000 videos. Employees have completely 
internalized their boss's love of sensation¬ 
alism. “I've told them that they go too far 
sometimes," Lai says, referring to clips 
depicting rape and child abuse. (The lat¬ 
ter resulted in a $30,000 fine and a rebuke 
from Taiwan's National Communications 
Commission.) But Lai waves his hand as if to 
dismiss all the criticism. He gazes through 
the glass wall of his office, taking in a sea 
of people hard at work. “When you are an 


the killer reaching for a bottle of chloro¬ 
form. Her audience takes notes furiously. 
Then they scatter to start producing the 
actual animation. 


it takes pixar up to seven hours to ren¬ 
der a single frame of footage—that is, to 
convert the computer data into video. NMA 
needed to create an animated clip in a third 
of that time and render more than a thou¬ 
sand frames of animation in just a few min¬ 
utes. A team spent two years wrestling with 


“Everything has to be done 
within the given timeframe 

and there are no mistakes 
This is what Jimmy commands 


Apple newsman, you know that you need to 
be on the edge and make a splash," he says. 
“Readers want things to be less subtle. You 
need to overstep." 


9:00 pm 

Storyboards and Presentation 

dinner from a nearby takeout joint has 
arrived at the Next Media office. As people 
tuck into fried noodles and tofu soup, Chen 
and a second content officer assigned to 
sketch the story of the Chloroform Killer get 
to work. They have 10 minutes to transform 
the synopsis into comic-book-style story¬ 
boards, and they scribble madly. 

A half-dozen additional artists in adjoin¬ 
ing cubicles are frantically converting other 
synopses into storyboards. “Four minutes 
to go!" one of them shouts. 

When Chen is done, she meets with a team 
of animators, modelers, and mo-cap direc¬ 
tors in a windowless conference room. They 
view her storyboards on a digital projector 
as Chen pantomimes key bits of action, like 


the problem, experimenting with one digital 
tool after another—Poser, 3ds Max, Maya. 
“It didn't look good, and it took too long," 
says Eric Ryder, a Next art director. “But 
Jimmy doesn't want excuses." 

The solution came in the form of Wang 
Chuan-chang, a slight and unassuming 
game-industry refugee who also teaches 
game programming at National Taiwan 
University. He developed a proprietary 
engine that could render crude but effec¬ 
tive animation in seconds. Wang's tech¬ 
nology convinced Lai that the project was 
ready to staff up. 

That left Next Media free to grapple with 
insurmountable problem number two: cre¬ 
ating a production process that could func¬ 
tion at unprecedented speed, delivering 
up to 13 minutes of animated video con¬ 
tent a day. The team eventually devised a 
seamless workflow with no unproductive 
moments and no second drafts. “Every¬ 
thing has to be done within the given time 
frame," Ryder says. “Or else the next per¬ 
son in line has no work to do. There are no 
mistakes. This is what Jimmy commands." 

Lai can be an exacting boss, but he'll gladly 


sink a fortune into a business if he believes 
in it. For instance, Wang wanted the char¬ 
acters to have more realistic facial expres¬ 
sions, which, as anyone who's seen Next 
Media's dramatization of the Jay Leno- 
Conan O'Brien feud knows, is much needed. 
In response, Lai dropped almost a million 
dollars for Light Stage, an elaborate hi-def 
face-scanning technology employed in big- 
budget movies like The Curious Case of Ben¬ 
jamin Button. Wang, who has just started 
playing around with it, says that eventu¬ 
ally “viewers will be able to see every pore." 

“Our technology begins by figuring out 
the three-dimensional shape of the 
face," says Light Stage inventor Paul 
Debevec, who won an Academy Award 
for the tech. “Then it figures out the 
underlying skin reflectance, the shine 
of the skin, the amount of gloss; if one 
area is greasier than another, that 
99 gets picked up. We can predict how 
■ the entire face will look under any 
lighting condition." 

Debevec is excited about the chal¬ 
lenge of applying his painstaking approach 
to Next's hyperspeed production require¬ 
ments. “Can you do the rendering of a face 
quickly and still have it look realistic?" 
he asks. “A production house like Digital 
Domain takes six months to do it on some¬ 
thing like Benjamin Button. But can you 
have a technology that allows you to do it 
between lunch and dinner?" 


9:10 pm 

Modeling and Motion-Capture 

digital modeler WuKan-yang returns 
to his desk after watching the Chloroform 
Killer presentation. Armed with Chen's story¬ 
boards, the reporter's interview notes, and 
some police photos, he has 20 minutes to 
assemble all the characters, sets, and props 
that will appear in the animation. He selects 
elements from a library of premade digital 
objects—for instance, hundreds of face and 
body types. For the murderer, he chooses an 
angular face and an athletically built body. 
Meanwhile, another team is working in the 
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nearby motion-capture studio. Actors in skin¬ 
tight bodysuits dotted with position markers 
that resemble silver marbles wrestle around 
on the floor as mo-cap director Joseph Chen 
yells instructions to them. A male performer 
presses a foam rubber brick—a stand-in for 
the chloroform-soaked sponge—into a female 
actor’s face. The situation is awkward, but 
no one breaks the tension with jokes or ner¬ 
vous laughter. There’s no time for tomfoolery. 


the infamous Tiger Woods video was 
Next Media’s first viral sensation. Its inter¬ 
national popularity caught the company 
by surprise, especially when the BBC and 
a Swedish TV station asked how much it 
would cost to license it. “I made up the num¬ 
bers as I went along,” Simon says, ultimately 
charging $300. "That one paid for itself.” 


Nevertheless, some alternate source of 
income is needed. Posting videos on the 
Web sites of Lai’s tabloids simply does not 
generate enough ad revenue to pay for the 
operation. (Lai reportedly spends $1 million 
a month on it.) Next Media executives have 
struck a deal with YouTube to show their 
videos on that site with "pre-rolls,” brief 
advertisements that precede the anima¬ 
tion. But that still pays a pittance per view, 
and Next Media videos currently posted on 
YouTube get just a few thousand views each. 

The buzz generated by the Tiger Woods 
animation validated the dream of Next 
Media honchos that they could go global. 
Simon envisions a future where big news 
organizations consider a story complete 
only when it’s paired with one of his com¬ 
pany’s clips. He cites the case of underwear 


bomber Umar Farouk Abdulmutallab, who 
last December attempted to trigger explo¬ 
sives hidden in his briefs while aboard 
Northwest flight 253. "Most networks had 
nothing but a shot of the airplane sitting on 
the runway,” Simon says. "We showed him 
catching on fire and being pulled down by 
the other passengers.” 

Simon describes a business model in 
which Next Media sells its content in much 
the same way that the Associated Press sells 
articles. "We will do three or four interna¬ 
tional stories every night and work out syn¬ 
dication deals,” he says. Lai figures that the 
company needs just 500 outlets to pay $50 
apiece per day. But that has yet to happen. 

Next Media’s animators have also started 
producing custom clips for Western news 
and entertainment media. Reuters tapped 
them to create an animation about the envi¬ 
ronmental risks of tuna fishing. BBC’s News- 


night commissioned Next to come up with 
over-the-top video for the British general 
elections in April. One clip strings together 
a few hissy fits and temper tantrums by Gor¬ 
don Brown along with ominous music and 
exaggerated mo-cap acting to make the for¬ 
mer prime minister look like a psychopath. 

These made-to-order pieces are list-priced 
at $4,000 a minute. It’s a bargain, but cus¬ 
tomers have to go in with realistic expec¬ 
tations. "I get people telling me they want 
something with an Avatar feel,” Simon says. 
"I tell them that they’re not getting an Ava¬ 
tar feel for the prices we charge. I can’t give 
you perfect animation overnight. But I can 
show you exactly how a policeman tripped 
and accidentally shot a little girl in the neck.” 

Some customers view the shortcomings 
in Next Media’s technique as a feature, 


not a bug. Adult Swim, the nightly block 
on Cartoon Network, has commissioned 
Next to create animated reports on bizarre 
news stories, like the one about an Iranian 
cleric who claimed that exposed cleavage 
causes earthquakes. "There’s a ghost in 
their machine,” says Matt Harrigan, a pro¬ 
ducer at Adult Swim. "They have limitations 
that force unusual decisions and interpre¬ 
tations. What we get back is usually differ¬ 
ent from what we expect. Sometimes it’s 
really funny.” A clip about the marital woes 
of Sandra Bullock was presented like the 
old films on Mystery Science Theater3000, 
with bemused commentary layered on top. 

Are the people at Next Media aware that 
Adult Swim is laughing at them, not with 
them? "I hope so,” Harrigan says. 

But sometimes it’s obvious that they’re 
in on the joke. A recent clip exploring the 
power of Steve Jobs and the cultural domi¬ 
nance of Apple is hilarious—on pur¬ 
pose. It features Jobs in blue jeans 
and a Darth Vader helmet, cackling 
wickedly as sheeplike customers line 
up to buy his gizmos—and fatigued 
factory workers who make those 
gizmos commit suicide en masse 
(a reference to a spate of actual sui¬ 
cides at a Chinese factory that makes 
Apple products). iPhone customers 
are shackled to a weight that looks 
like the AT&T logo, and when they 
complain about dropped calls, Darth Steve 
slices off their ring and pinky fingers with 
a lightsaber, eliminating the possibility of 
blocked reception. 

The scandalously clever clip is light- 
years beyond the Tiger Woods effort and 
shows that Next Media is well on its way 
to developing a visual vocabulary com¬ 
bining the stylistic conceits of comic 
books, political cartoons, videogames, 
and nightly news segments. The video 
also shows what the company is capable 
of making when it slows down a little 
—animators worked on the Jobs piece on 
and off for a whopping two days, with most 
of the extra time spent creating new digi¬ 
tal props especially for the clip. "We didn’t 
have a Darth Vader helmet handy,” explains 
Michael Logan, Next’s business and content 


“Ican’tgive you perfectanimation 
overnight, but I can showyou 
exactly how a policeman tripped 
and shot a little girl in the neck.” 
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development manager. “It took more time to 
produce, the same way that a feature story 
takes more time than a breaking news story." 


9:30 pm 

Animation and Postproduction 

digital models and motion-capture data 
for the Chloroform Killer clip are passed 
along to the animators, who have an hour 
to knit the two elements together. The 
labor is divided among nine people, who 
each work on one or two shots. Ko Hsiao-li, 
a slender young woman with a ponytail, 
focuses on a shot of the killer strolling 
around the prostitute's apartment. She 
continually consults with the animator in 
a nearby cubicle, making sure their light¬ 
ing matches and that the actions are in sync. 

When the computer animation is finished, 
it takes only minutes to render it into AVI- 
formatted video files. Then audio technician 
Liao Chuen-chung lays in music and sound 
effects, all chosen from a prerecorded audio 
library. After a final quality-control review, 
the files are sent to Hong Kong for editing 
and Cantonese voice-overs. Total elapsed 
time: 120 minutes. 

The animation about the Chloroform Killer 
appears on AppleDaily.com as a 40-second 
breakout inside an 80-second news report, 
which also features live footage similar to 
what you'd see in any other TV news segment. 
The animated sequences are easy to follow 
even if you can't understand the Cantonese 
narration. The animation is sketchy—a plas¬ 
tic bag holding a bottle of chloroform looks 
ridiculously fake when it moves, and the pros¬ 
titute's terror as she struggles for her life is 
utterly unconvincing. But complaining about 
the aesthetic is akin to griping about news¬ 
print rubbing off on your fingers; the rough 
renderings are an unavoidable side effect 
of rushing out the news while it's still hot. 


jimmy lai has poured more than $30 million 
into his dream of a CG newsroom. But he's used 
to making big gambles. He put up $100 million 


of his own money to get his tabloid empire 
off the ground. And during the dotcom 
boom, he blew $120 million on a failed ecom- 
merce site called adMart. “I had too much 
money sitting around," he says with a shrug. 

Ultimately, Next Media Animation is part 
of an even bigger gamble. “TV is a good 
business right now," Lai says. He is con¬ 
vinced that Taiwan, a nation of 23 million, 
is a lucrative untapped market for a Next 
Media television station. Lai describes his 
programming vision: There will be variety 
shows and comedy, but more than two- 
thirds of the content will be news items 
featuring Next's animation. 

Unfortunately, with the uproar over Next 
Media's rape and child-abuse stories still 
fresh in the minds of Taiwanese broadcast¬ 
ing czars, Lai was rejected for a broadcast¬ 
ing license. Still, he seems undeterred. He 
has already stood up to Beijing, so taking on 
the Taiwanese government hardly daunts 
him. Lai underscores his optimism by point¬ 
ing to the floor of employees beyond his 
office's glass wall. He claims he already has 
700 people making daily content for his TV 
channel. “We have to be ready," he says. “At 
the end of the day, obtaining a license will 
not be a problem." But for now, that content 
has no outlet and no audience. 

When adMart was hemorrhaging money, 
it was Simon who broke with other execu¬ 
tives and backed Lai's decision to pull the 
plug. Lai is philosophical about that fail¬ 
ure, but Simon says it “gave Jimmy diabe¬ 
tes." Still, Simon is certain that Next Media 
Animation will never go the way of adMart, 
even if the path to profitability is unclear 
at present. “Jimmy always rows the boat 
to shore," he says, “though he might burn 
it on the way in." 

You can almost see the animation: Jimmy 
Lai is helming a skiff in a churning digital sea. 
Crudely rendered flames flicker around him 
as the shoreline comes into view, and a CG 
stand-in of Simon pulls jerkily on a pair of 
oars. The Next Media team could really do 
something with that. 

////////////////////////^^^^ 
michael kaplan (mkap@nyc.rr.com) 
wrote about the construction of ice hotels 
in issue 18.06. 
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KETEL ONE ORANJE FIZZ 

1 1/2 oz KETEL ONE ORANJE™ vodka 
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Build over ice in a rocks glass. Top with 
soda. Stir. Garnish with orange slice. 


KETEL ONE ORANJE BREEZE 

1 1/2 oz KETEL ONE ORANJE™ vodka 
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1 1/2 oz orange juice 

Build in a rocks glass over ice. Stir. Garnish 
with orange wheel. 
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THE TRUTH IS OUT THERE 

Simon Singh challenged the idea that chiropractic 
can help childhood asthma. He got sued. He won. 

A report from the front lines of the war on science. 



FOR A WHILE THERE, things 
didn't look too good for British 
writer Simon Singh. The best¬ 
selling author of the science 
histories Big Bang and Fermat's 
Enigma knew he was heading 
into controversial territory when 
he switched tracks to cowrite a 
book investigating alternative 
medicine, Trick or Treatment? What Singh 
didn't count on, however, was that writing 
a seemingly innocuous article for London's 
The Guardian newspaper about especially 
outrageous chiropractic claims—one of 
the subjects he researched for the book— 


“You have to decide 
who you trust before 
you decide whatto 

would end up threatening his career. The British Chiropractic 
Association sued Singh, hoping to use Britain's draconian libel 

laws to force him to withdraw his statements and issue an apology. Losing the case would 
have cost Singh both his reputation and a substantial amount of his personal wealth. 
Such is the state of science, where sometimes even stating simple truths (like the fact 
that there's no reliable evidence chiropractic can alleviate asthma in children) can bring 
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the wrath of the antiscience crowd. What 
the British chiropractors didn't count on, 
however, was Singh himself. Having earned 
a PhD from Cambridge for his work at the 
Swiss particle physics lab CERN, he wasn't 
about to back down from a scientific gun- 
fight. Singh spent more than two years and 
well over $200,000 of his own money bat¬ 
tling the case in court, and this past April he 
finally prevailed. In the process, he became 
a hero to those challenging the pseudosci¬ 
ence surrounding everything from global 
warming to vaccines to evolution. It's not 
necessarily a role he sought for himself, but 
it's one he has embraced—he's currently 
touring the world, talking about his case, 
libel reform, and how important it is to 
make sure scientists can speak truthfully 
and openly, wired spoke with Singh about 
his case and the struggle against the forces 
of irrationality. 


The British Chiropractic Associa¬ 
tion wanted you to apologize for your 
Guardian article. Why didn’t you? 
What would that have meant? 

It would have meant that whenever somebody 
typed "Simon Singh" into a Web search, it 


would say, "science journalist found guilty of 
libel." People could dismiss anything I'd ever 
written about alternative medicine. But more 
important, it would have implied that there is 
some validity to these claims that chiroprac¬ 
tic can help with things like asthma and colic. 
And that would have an impact on parents 
and their children. Faced with that, I couldn't 
apologize. If you've written something that 
you believe is true, and if you can afford to 
defend it, then you've got to defend it. 


Do you think that this is part of a 
broader trend? Is science under 
assault? 

What shocks me is people who have no 
expertise championing a view that runs 
counter to the mainstream scientific con¬ 
sensus. For example, we have a consensus 
amongst the best medical researchers in 
the world—the leading authorities and the 
World Health Organization—that vaccines 
are a good thing, and that MMR, the triple 
vaccine, is a really good thing. And yet there 
are people who are quite willing to chal¬ 
lenge that consensus—film stars, celebri¬ 
ties, columnists—all of whom rely solely 
on the tiny little bit of science that seems 
to back up their view. 

Yet the celebrities sometimes seem 
to be winning. 

Part of the problem is that if anybody has 
a gut reaction about an issue, they can go 
online and have it backed up. That said, 
they can also find support for their ideas in 
the mainstream media—because when the 
mainstream media gives a so-called bal¬ 
anced view, it's often misleading. The media 
thinks that because one side says climate 
change is real and dangerous, the other view 
is that it's not real and not dangerous. That 
doesn't reflect the fact that something like 


98 percent of climate scientists agree that 
global warming is real and dangerous. And 
this happens with everything from geneti¬ 
cally modified foods to evolution. But, at 
the end of the day, all that this misinforma¬ 
tion does is slow progress—it doesn't stop 
it. Antiscientific and pseudoscientific atti¬ 
tudes will get corrected; it's just a question 
of how painful that process is going to be. 
Should scientists do more to get real 
science out there? 


Scientists aren't necessarily good commu¬ 
nicators, because they aren't trained to be 
good communicators. A researcher could 
be doing really important work on global 
warming, and then somebody writes a col¬ 
umn in a national newspaper that com¬ 
pletely undermines what they're saying. 
But the scientist doesn't think the column 
is important—it's just some nincompoop 
writing a column—so they don't take that 
writer to task in the way they should. It's a 
case of saying, "How do we make a differ¬ 
ence?" We certainly don't make a difference 
by just moaning over coffee the next day. 
What about nonscientists? How are 
we supposed to know what’s true? 
Don't come up with a view, find everybody 
who agrees with it, and then say, "Look at 
this, I must be right." Start off by saying, 
"Who do I trust?" On global warming, for 
example, I happen to trust climate experts, 
world academies of science, Nobel laure¬ 
ates, and certain science journalists. You 
have to decide who you trust before you 
decide what to believe. 

Why is it so hard to convince people, 
even when the science is so clear? 
Science has nothing to do with common 
sense. I believe it was Einstein who said 
that common sense is a set of prejudices 
we form by the age of 18. Inject 
somebody with some viruses 
and that's going to keep you from 
getting sick? That's not common 
sense. We evolved from single¬ 
cell organisms? That's not com¬ 
mon sense. By driving my car I'm 
going to cook Earth? None of this 
is common sense. The common- 
sense view is what we're fight¬ 
ing against. So somehow you've 
got to move people away from that with 
these quite complicated scientific arguments 
based on even more complicated research. 
That's why it's such an uphill battle. People 
start off with a belief and a prejudice—we 
all do. And the job of science is to set that 
aside to get to the truth. HQ 
////////////////^^^^ 

Articles editor Robert capps (rcapps 
@wired.com) wrote about the advantages 
of “good enough” technology in issue 17.09. 


Science has nothingtodo with 
common sense.Common 
sense is a set of prejudices.That’s 
what we’re fighting against. 
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VIDEO 


Two decades after its inception, 
the World Wide Web has been eclipsed 
by Skype, Netflix, peer-to-peer, 
and a quarter-million other apps. 


2010 


2005 


51 % 23% 23% 














































































































































































































































n n YOU WAKE UP AND CHECK 

II your email on your bedside 

iPad—that's one app. During 
breakfast you browse Face- 
book, Twitter, and The New 
York Times —three more apps. 
On the way to the office, you lis¬ 
ten to a podcast on your smart¬ 
phone. Another app. At work, 
you scroll through RSS feeds 
in a reader and have Skype and 
IM conversations. More apps. 
At the end of the day, you come 
home, make dinner while lis¬ 
tening to Pandora, play some 
games on Xbox Live, and watch 
a movie on Netffix's streaming service. *1 You've spent 
the day on the Internet—but not on the Web. And 
you are not alone. *1 This is not a trivial distinction. 
Over the past few years, one of the most important 
shifts in the digital world has been the move from 
the wide-open Web to semiclosed platforms that 


As much as 
we love the open, 
unfettered 
Web, we’re 
abandoning it 
for simpler, 
sleeker services 
that just work. 

BY CHRIS 
RNDERSON 








Them 


BY MICHREL 
WOLFF 


AN AMUSING DEVELOPMENT IN 

the past year or so—if you 
regard post-Soviet finance 
Chaos isn t a as amusing—is that Russian 

business model. investor Yuri Milner has, bit 
A new breed by bit, amassed one of the 

of media moguls most valuable stakes on the 
is bringing Internet: He’s got 10 percent 

order—and 0 f Facebook. He’s done this 

profits to the by undercutting traditional 
digital world. American VCs—the Kleiners 

and the Sequoias who would, 
in days past, insist on a spe- 
| cial status in return fortheir 

early investment. Milner not 
only offers better terms than 
VC firms, he sees the world differently. The tradi¬ 
tional VC has a portfolio of Web sites, expecting a 
few of them to be successes—a good metaphor for 
the Web itself, broad not deep, dependent on the 
connections between sites rather than any one, 
autonomous property. In an entirely different stra- 


illustration by Dirk Fowler 











Blame us 


Blame them 


use the Internet for transport but not the browser for 
display. It's driven primarily by the rise of the iPhone 
model of mobile computing, and if s a world Google 
can't crawl, one where HTML doesn't rule. And it's 
the world that consumers are increasingly choosing, 
not because they're rejecting the idea of the Web but 
because these dedicated platforms often just work 
better or fit better into their lives (the screen comes 
to them, they don't have to go to the screen). The fact 

Themachine-to- 
machine future is less 
about browsing and 
more about getting. 


that it's easier for companies to make money on these 
platforms only cements the trend. Producers and con¬ 
sumers agree: The Web is not the culmination of the 
digital revolution. 

A decade ago, the ascent of the Web browser as the 
center of the computing world appeared inevitable. It 
seemed just a matter of time before the Web replaced 
PC application software and reduced operating sys¬ 
tems to a “poorly debugged set of device drivers," as 
Netscape cofounder Marc Andreessen famously said. 
First Java, then Flash, then Ajax, then HTML5—increas¬ 
ingly interactive online code—promised to put all apps 
in the cloud and replace the desktop with the webtop. 
Open, free, and out of control. 

But there has always been an alternative path, one 
that saw the Web as a worthy tool but not the whole 
toolkit. In 1997, wired published a now-infamous 
“Push!" cover story, which suggested that it was time 
to “kiss your browser goodbye." The argument then 
was that “push" technologies such as PointCast and 
Microsoft's Active Desktop would create a “radical 
future of media beyond the Web." 

“Sure, we'll always have Web pages. We still have 
postcards and telegrams, don't we? But the center of 


tegic model, the Russian is concentrating his bet on 
a unique power bloc. Not only is Facebook more than 
just another Web site, Milner says, but with 500 million 
users it’s “the largest Web site there has ever been, 
so large that it is not a Web site at all.” 

According to Compete, a Web analytics company, 
the top 10 Web sites accounted for 31 percent of US 
pageviews in 2001,40 percent in 2006, and about 75 
percent in 2010. “Big sucks the traffic out of small,” 
Milner says. “In theory you can have a few very suc¬ 
cessful individuals controlling hundreds of millions 
of people. You can become big fast, and that favors 
the domination of strong people.” 

Milner sounds more like a traditional media mogul 
than a Web entrepreneur. But that’s exactly the point. 
If we’re moving away from the open Web, it’s at least 
in part because of the rising dominance of business- 
people more inclined to think in the all-or-nothing 
terms of traditional media than in the come-one- 
come-all collectivist utopianism of the Web. This 
is not just natural maturation but in many ways the 
result of a competing idea—one that rejects the 
Web’s ethic, technology, and business models. The 
control the Web took from the ver- 

r tically integrated, top-down media 
world can, with a little rethinking of 
the nature and the use of the Inter¬ 
net, betaken back. 

his development— a familiar histori¬ 
cal march, both feudal and corporate, 
in which the less powerful are sapped 
of their reason for being by the better 
resourced, organized, and efficient— 
is perhaps the rudest shock possible 
to the leveled, porous, low-barrier-to- 
entry ethos of the Internet Age. After 
all, this is a battle that seemed fought 
and won—not just toppling newspapers and music 
labels but also AOLand Prodigy and anyone who built 
a business on the idea that a curated experience 
would beat out the flexibility and freedom of the Web. 

The truth is that the Web has always had two 
faces. On the one hand, the Internet has meant 
the breakdown of incumbent businesses and tra¬ 
ditional power structures. On the other, it’s been 
a constant power struggle, with many companies 
banking their strategy on controlling all or large 
chunks of the TCP/IP-fueled universe. Netscape 
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interactive media—increasingly, the center of gravity 
of all media—is moving to a post-HTML environment/' 
we promised nearly a decade and half ago. The examples 
of the time were a bit silly—a "3-D furry-muckers VR 
space" and “headlines sent to a pager"—but the point 
was altogether prescient: a glimpse of the machine- 
to-machine future that would be less about browsing 
and more about getting. 

As it happened, PointCast, a glorified screensaver 
that could inadvertently bring your corporate net¬ 
work to its knees, quickly imploded, taking push with 
it. But just as Web 2.0 is simply Web 1.0 that works, the 
idea has come around again. Those push concepts have 
now reappeared as APIs, apps, and the smartphone. 
And this time we have Apple and the iPhone/iPad jug¬ 
gernaut leading the way, with tens of millions of con¬ 
sumers already voting with their wallets for an app-led 
experience. This post-Web future now looks a lot more 
convincing. Indeed, it's already here. 

The Web is, after all, just one of many applications 
that exist on the Internet, which uses the IP and TCP 
protocols to move packets around. This architecture— 
not the specific applications built on top of it—is the 
revolution. Today the content you see in your browser— 
largely HTML data delivered via the http protocol on 
port 80—accounts for less than a quarter of the traffic 
on the Internet... and it's shrinking. The applications 
that account for more of the Internet's traffic include 
peer-to-peer file transfers, email, company VPNs, the 
machine-to-machine communications of APIs, Skype 
calls, World ofWarcraft and other online games, Xbox 
Live, iTunes, voice-over-IP phones, iChat, and Netflix 
movie streaming. Many of the newer Net applications 
are closed, often proprietary, networks. 

And the shift is only accelerating. Within five 
years, Morgan Stanley projects, the number of users 
accessing the Net from mobile devices will surpass 
the number who access it from PCs. Because the 
screens are smaller, such mobile traffic tends to be 
driven by specialty software, mostly apps, designed 
for a single purpose. For the sake of the optimized 
experience on mobile devices, users forgo the general- 
purpose browser. They use the Net, but not the Web. 
Fast beats flexible. 


Google, by managing both traffic and sales (advertis¬ 
ing), created a condition in which it was impossible 
for anyone else doing business in the traditional Web 
to be bigger than or even competitive with Google. It 
was the imperial master over the world’s most dis¬ 
tributed systems. A kind of Rome. 

In an analysis that sees the Web, in the description 
of Interactive Advertising Bureau president Randall 
Rothenberg, as driven by “a bunch of megalomani¬ 
acs who want to own the entirety of the world,” it is 
perhaps inevitable that some of those megalomani¬ 
acs began to see replicating Google’s achievement as 
their fundamental business challenge. And because 
Google so dominated the Web, that meant building 
an alternative to the Web. 


tried to own the homepage; Amazon.com tried to 
dominate retail; Yahoo, the navigation of the Web. 

Google was the endpoint of this process: It may 
represent open systems and leveled architecture, but 
with superb irony and strategic brilliance it came to 
almost completely control that openness. It’s difficult 
to imagine another industry so thoroughly subservient 
to one player. In the Google model, there is one dis¬ 
tributor of movies, which also owns all the theaters. 


The Web is driven 
by “a bunch of 
megalomaniacs who 
want to own the 
entirety of the world.” 
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this was all inevitable. It is the cycle of capital¬ 
ism. The story of industrial revolutions, after all, is a 
story of battles over control. A technology is invented, 
it spreads, a thousand flowers bloom, and then some¬ 
one finds a way to own it, locking out others. It hap¬ 
pens every time. 

Take railroads. Uniform and open gauge standards 
helped the industry boom and created an explosion 
of competitors—in 1920, there were 186 major rail¬ 
roads in the US. But eventually the strongest of them 
rolled up the others, and today there are just seven— 
a regulated oligopoly. Or telephones. The invention 


The open Internet has 
always been a fiction. But 
because we confused 
the Web with the Net, we 
didn’t see it. 


of the switchboard was another open standard that 
allowed networks to interconnect. After telephone 
patents held by AT&T’s parent company expired in 
1894, more than 6,000 independent phone companies 
sprouted up. But by 1939, AT&T controlled nearly all of 
the US’s long-distance lines and some four-fifths of its 
telephones. Or electricity. In the early 1900s, after the 
standardization to alternating current distribution, 
hundreds of small electric utilities were consolidated 
into huge holding companies. By the late 1920s, the 16 
largest of those commanded more than 75 percent of 
the electricity generated in the US. 

Indeed, there has hardly ever been a fortune cre¬ 
ated without a monopoly of some sort, or at least an 
oligopoly. This is the natural path of industrialization: 
invention, propagation, adoption, control. 

Now it’s the Web’s turn to face the pressure for profits 
and the walled gardens that bring them. Openness is a 
wonderful thing in the nonmonetary economy of peer 
production. But eventually our tolerance for the deliri¬ 
ous chaos of infinite competition finds its limits. Much 
as we love freedom and choice, we also love things that 
just work, reliably and seamlessly. And if we have to 
pay for what we love, well, that increasingly seems OK. 
Have you looked at your cell phone or cable bill lately? 


Enter Facebook.The site began as a free but closed 
system.lt required not just registration but an accept¬ 
able email address (from a university, or later, from 
any school). Google was forbidden to search through 
its servers. By the time it opened to the general pub¬ 
lic in 2006, its clublike, ritualistic, highly regulated 
foundation was already in place. Its very attraction 
was that it was a closed system. Indeed, Facebook’s 
organization of information and relationships became, 
in a remarkably short period of time, a redoubt from 
the Web—a simpler, more habit-forming place. The 
company invited developers to create games and 
applications specifically for use on Facebook, turn¬ 
ing the site into a full-fledged platform. And then, at 
some critical-mass point, not just in terms of regis¬ 
tration numbers but of sheer time spent, of habitu¬ 
ation and loyalty, Facebook became a parallel world 
to the Web, an experience that was vastly different 
and arguably more fulfilling and compelling and that 
consumed the time previously spent idly driftingfrom 
site to site. Even more to the point, Facebook founder 
MarkZuckerberg possessed a clear vision of empire: 
one in which the developers who built applications 
on top of the platform that his company owned and 
controlled would always be subservient to the plat¬ 


form itself. It was, all of a sudden, not 
just a radical displacement but also an 
extraordinary concentration of power. 
The Web of countless entrepreneurs 
was being overshadowed by the single 
entrepreneur-mogul-visionary model, a 
ruthless paragon of everything the Web 
was not: rigid standards, high design, 
centralized control. 

triving megalomaniacs like Zucker- 
berg weren’t the only ones eager to top¬ 
ple Google’s model of the open Web. 
Content companies, which depend on 
advertising to fund the creation and 
promulgation of their wares, appeared to be losing 
faith intheirabilitytodosoonline.TheWeb was built 
by engineers, not editors. So nobody paid much atten¬ 
tion to the fact that HTM L-constructed Web sites—the 
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As Jonathan L. Zittrain puts it in The Future of the 
Internet—And How to Stop It, "It is a mistake to think 
of the Web browser as the apex of the PC's evolution." 
Today the Internet hosts countless closed gardens; in 
a sense, the Web is an exception, not the rule. 

Monopolies are actually even more likely in highly 
networked markets like the online world. The dark 
side of network effects is that rich nodes get richer. 
Metcalfe's law, which states that the value of a net¬ 
work increases in proportion to the square of connec¬ 
tions, creates winner-take-all markets, where the gap 
between the number one and number two players is 
typically large and growing. 



So what took so long? Why wasn't the Web colo¬ 
nized by monopolists a decade ago? Because it was 
in its adolescence then, still innovating quickly with 
a fresh and growing population of users always look¬ 
ing for something new. Network-driven domination 
was short-lived. Friendster got huge while social 
networking was in its infancy, and fickle consumers 
were still keen to experiment with the next new thing. 
They found another shiny service and moved on, just 
as they had abandoned SixDegrees.com before it. In 
the expanding universe of the early Web, AOL's walled 
garden couldn't compete with what was outside the 
walls, and so the walls fell. 

But the Web is now 18 years old. It has reached adult¬ 
hood. An entire generation has grown up in front of a 
browser. The exploration of a new world has turned 
into business as usual. We get the Web. It's part of our 
life. And we just want to use the services that make 
our life better. Our appetite for discovery slows as our 
familiarity with the status quo grows. 

Blame human nature. As much as we intellectually 
appreciate openness, at the end of the day we favor the 
easiest path. We'll pay for convenience and reliability, 
which is why iTunes can sell songs for 99 cents despite 
the fact that they are out | continued on page 164 


most advanced form of online media and design— 
turned out to be a pretty piss-poor advertising medium. 

For quite a while this was masked by the growth 
of the audience share, followed by an ever-growing 
ad-dollar share, until, about two years ago, things 
started to slow down. The audience continued to 
grow at a ferocious rate—about 35 percent of all our 
media time is now spent on the Web—but ad dollars 
weren’t keeping pace. Online ads had risen to some 
14 percent of consumer advertising spending but 
had begun to level off. (In contrast, TV—which also 
accounts for 35 percent of our media time, gets nearly 
40 percent of ad dollars.) 

What’s more, there was the additionally sobering 
and confounding fact that an online consumer con¬ 
tinued to be worth significantly less than an offline 
one. For a while, this was seen as inevitable right- 

Other technologists 
steer clear of media 
businesses; Jobs built 
the most successful 
media businesses of the 
past generation. 


sizing: Because everything online could be tracked, 
advertisers no longer had to pay to reach readers 
who never saw their ads. You paid for what you got. 

Unfortunately, what you got wasn’t much. Consum¬ 
ers weren’t motivated by display ads, as evidenced 
by the share of the online audience that bothered to 
click on them. (Accordingto a 2009 comScore study, 
only 16 percent of users ever click on an ad, and 8 
percent of users accounted for 85 percent of all 
clicks.)The Web might generate some clicks here and 
there, but you had to aggregate millions and millions 
of them to make any money (which is what Google, 
and basically nobody | continued on page 166 
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Super Soaker 

Lonnie Johnson was trying to build a better refrigerator, based on a low-cost heat pump that circulated water instead of 
Freon. But when one of his custom-machined brass nozzles blasted a stream of water across his bathroom, Johnson— 
by day an engineer at NASA’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory—realized he had the makings of something way more fun.Ashot- 
gun-style air pump and a series of check valves allowed for sniperlike range and accuracy with little exertion. Selling 
the idea to toy companies,though, was more of an effort. After seven years of frustration, Johnson scrapped his difficult- 
to-manufacture Plexiglas “pressure containment vessel”for an empty 2-liter soda bottle. It wasn’t slick, but it was easy 
to make. In 1990, thetoy maker Larami broughtthe Power Drencherto store shelves; it sold roughly 2 million of them 
in thefirstyear alone. Rebranded astheSuperSoaker,the line has raked in sales of more than $200 million to date. 



If necessity is the 
mother of invention, trial 
and error is the father. 

In these prototypes of 
now-iconic procfucts, you 
can still glimpse the 
sweat and ingenuity it 
took to bring them to life. 
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Push-Button Telephone 

Dialing an old rotary phone was a laborious, time-intensive task: Your house could burn down before you 
finished cranking out the number for the fire department. In the late 1940s, switchboard operators already 
had a more efficient push-button setup that used tones instead of electrical pulses to signal each digit. So 
Bell Labs engineers set out to adapt that system for customers. Gutting a Western Electric 302 tabletop 
rotary, they installed a set often 3-inch metal reeds. Pressings button plucked a specific reed, producing 
a unique sound. Thirty-five test units were deployed to phone company employees’ homes in Media, Penn¬ 
sylvania, but the yearlong trial was a bust. Moving or bumping the phone warped the reeds, and any static 
on the line—or even talking—while dialing caused interference. Push-button phones didn’t become con¬ 
sumer-ready until 1963, when solid-state electronics replaced the reeds, generating foolproof digital tones. 
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Atari would have been in deep trouble had word gotten out that it was developing a revolutionary new gaming 
console. A June 1976 patent settlement granted Magnavox the right to any new Atari hardware introduced in 
the following 12 months. So head engineer Al Alcorn took the project, codenamed Stella after an engineer’s 
bicycle, to a remote mountaintop lab near Grass Valley, California. The final prototype, put together by Cyan 
Engineering in just three months with less than $500 in parts, generated video on the fly and could run mul¬ 
tiple games. Later, Atari would use Cyan’s code as the brains for the Video Computer System—eventually 
rebranded as the 2600. Of course, the company waited until CES in June 1977 to brag about it. Atari went on 
sell more than 30 million consoles and became synonymous with home videogames in the 1980s. 
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Cournot. 


Like computers, music synthesizers once filled entire rooms. Yet the effects they created couldn’t change after the 
keys were struck, and electronic composer Herb Deutsch found that limiting. Ayoungelectrical engineer named 
Bob Moogsuggested Deutsch help him wire up a better (and more portable) instrument, and so the pair spenttwo 
weeks tinkering in Moog’s unfinished basement in Trumansburg, New York. A keyboard from an old electric organ was 
attached to a tangle of breadboards and circuitry. Adding two oscillators allowed voltage and, therefore, frequencies 
to be modulated (no more fixed pitches). Deutsch explained articulation to Moog: Hitting a piano key is an “attack”; 
holding a finger on a depressed key allows a note to fade or “decay.” The engineer listened, then sent Deutsch to the 
hardware store for a 35-cent doorbell button. An hour later, he had hacked together an envelope generator to simulate 
articulation. Moog’s analog synth was a hit. Adopted by pop artists like Kraftwerk, Stevie Wonder, and disco producer 
Giorgio Moroder, it helped create the sound of the ’70s.Today, Moogs are used by everyone from Daft Punk to Dr. Dre. 
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A 25-year-old engineer at Hewlett-Packard, Steve Wozniak was using his spare time to design a language interpreter for a new 
8-bit microprocessor called the MOS 6502. But even though the motherboard he created was smaller and less complex than other 
kits on the market, and even though Wozniak gave away the schematics for free, hobbyists still found the board difficult to build. 
So Woz and his high school pal Steve Jobs, who was working at Atari, decided to sell preassembled boards—which they dubbed 
the Apple I.They built them at night in Jobs’parents’garage, paying Jobs’sister $1 a board to insert chips. In 1976, they produced 
200 units and sold 150 of them for $500 apiece, a tidy 100 percent markup over cost. The only drawback to the Apple I: It offered 
dynamic RAM but no permanent storage, so you had to plug in your own cassette drive to save anything. 








































1973 


Motorola DynaTAC 

Martin Cooper built the world’s first cell phone in just 90 



days. “All of the necessary technology existed in one place or 


another in our research labs, says Cooper, a VP who oversaw 


development of Motorola’s Dynamic Adaptive Total Area Cover 


age handset. “But when you see the stuff we jammed into this 


unit, you marvel that they ever made it work.’’Without large 


scale integrated circuits, engineers had to stuff thousands of 


resistors, capacitors, inductors, and ceramic filters into a 4.4 


pound package. The biggest challenge was a device Motorola 


researchers had invented called a triselector, which enabled 


simultaneous talkingand listening. All mobile devices until 


then were press-to-talk walkies. Unfortunately, the triselec 


tor was as big as a double cheeseburger; Cooper and his team 


managed to scale it down to a 10th of that size. After erecting 


a 900-MHz base station in Manhattan, Cooper stood on Sixth 


Avenue and successfully called—where else?—Bell Labs. 


























It's not 
about what 
to watch. 
It's about 
how to 
watch it. 
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The good news first: 

We are living in a new 
golden age of television. 
Right now, you can enjoy 
some of the best, most origi¬ 
nal, most groundbreaking 
programming in the his¬ 
tory of the medium. I should 
know—after all, I'm part 
of it, with no less than two 
shows: NBC’s Community 
and El’s The Soup. So it 
must be a golden age. *1 Now 
for the bad news: We have 
no effing clue how to actually 
watch TV anymore. Thanks 
to all this newfangled digital 
innovation, the interaction of 
eyeballs and screen is more 
challenging than ever. Do I 
stream it or TiVo it? 

Do I need a set-top box or an 
Xbox? Roku—what is that, 
some sort of martial art? 

How the hell do I watch TV? *1 
Well, fear not. wired has 
made the new tubes safe 
for boobs. You hold in your 
hands the ultimate TV 
guide—not for what to watch 
(though I’ll recommend a 
few of my favorites) but for 
how to watch. It explains 
everything you need to know 
about navigating the Hulus, 
Vudus, Plexes, and Boxees of 
this new era so you can see 
all that great entertainment 
quickly, easily, and legally.* 

After reading these pages 
you’ll be able to: 

quit cable 
overload on sports 
watch anything, anywhere, 
anytime 

find the best picture quality 
build a system that will 
make your neighbors cry. 

So sit back, relax, and enjoy 
the show. 

—Joel McHale 


: mostly 



GET TV FROM 
THE INTERNET 

Your choices aren’t just between 
a cable and an antenna any¬ 
more. Here are 15 ways to tap 
into online content. 

Roku, TiVo, Apple TV 

These Net-connected boxes come pre- 
loaded with software that taps into spe¬ 
cific content services. Roku is a portal 
to Netflix, Amazon Video on Demand, 
and MLB.TV; TiVo connects to those, plus 
cable and over-the-air offerings; and the 
AppleTV hooks you into the iTunes Store. 

PlayStation 3, Xbox 360, Wii 

These game consoles can all stream 
Netflix and play discs. Heck, they can 
even play games! 


QHZHD 

Hulu 

This show-streaming service is particu¬ 
larly good for content produced by the 
networks in the consortium that formed 
it (NBC Universal, News Corp, Disney). 

So, Family Guy. yes; Breaking Bad : no. 
Now in beta and coming soon to TVs, Blu- 
ray players, and other devices: Hulu Plus. 
In addition to the handful of episodes you 
get on regular Hulu, you can access the 
full season and the back catalog for $10 a 
month. The resolution will be better, too. 

Netflix, Amazon Video 
On Demand, iTunes 

Netflix and Amazon stream movies and 
TV shows to your connected TV, Blu-ray 
player, TiVo, game console, or Roku box. 
iTunes offers content through a computer, 
iPod, iPhone, iPad, or Apple TV. Netflix is 
the cheapest option ($8.99 per month), 
and of course you can also get discs in 
the mail. Amazon and iTunes are more 
expensive—from about $1.99 per episode 
to $2.99 for HD—but they have newer 
stuff. If you want to stream True Blood or 
Hung, it’s Amazon or iTunes for you. 


Vudu 

This Walmart-owned video service 
streams in 1080p with Dolby Digital Plus 
5.1 surround sound—a proprietary format 
the company has dubbed HDX. (Rent 
a flick for $1.99 to $4.99; buy for $9.99 
to $19.99.) To access it though, you’ll 
need to buy a Blu-ray player or HDTV 
that has Vudu baked in, and you’ll 
need a decent Internet connection for 
streaming: Vudu recommends 2.25 
to 4.5 Mbps (the average for a cable 
connection is about 3.9 Mbps). 


SOFTWARE 


Boxee, Plex, Xbox 
Media Center 

Known as aggregators, these appli¬ 
cations serve a double function. First, 
if you’ve got any movies or TV shows 
“backed up” on your hard drive, the 
aggregator will go out, grab cover art 
and metadata from places like IMDB 
and TVDB, and serve up the content in 
a handsome graphical interface. Aggre¬ 
gators also act as a home base for your 
streaming video: Plug-ins connect you to 
everything from MLB.TV to Hulu to Netflix 
Instant, so you can flip through the Web’s 
array of streaming content sources with¬ 
out having to surf manually from site to 
site. The software will work directly 
on your PC if that’s where you’re watch¬ 
ing. Or you can install it on your home 
theater PC and take control with the TV 
remote. Boxee also works on the Apple 
TV, letting you browse movies that live 
on your computer’s hard drive from your 
TV. (Caution: This is a hack, and non- 
iTunes hi-def content will look juddery.) 
Aggregators don’t ask too many ques¬ 
tions about where your stuff comes from, 
so if you’ve accidentally acquired any 
BitTorrented material, they’ll organize 
that, too. Boxee works with everything; 
XBMC works on Windows and Linux; 

Plex is Mac-only. 

m-wum 

Clicker.com 

In Internet TV Land, there’s no TV Guide. 
But there is Clicker, which will tell you 
whether a given show is available from 
Netflix, Amazon, iTunes, or the network 
Web site. —Bryan Gardiner 


Those bone¬ 
crunching 
game sounds 
on Friday 
Night Lights 



illustrations by Fernando Togni 


































REDISCOVER 

THE 

AIRWAVES 

Thanks to last year's FCC-mandated digital 
transition, there's plenty of free content flying 
around the ether, much of it in hi-def. And since 
the signals aren't as compressed as they are 
over cable or satellite, owners of newer HDTVs 
are looking at a picture that rivals Blu-ray. 

The first thing you need is a digital tuner. If 
you bought your TV after 2005, it probably has 
one built in. (If not, an external tuner costs, 
on average, $50.) Next, consider your antenna 
situation. If you're in an urban area, start by 
auditioning a decent indoor model. (Try the 
$70 Terk HDTVa amplified hi-def antenna.) 

If that doesn't work, go to AntennaWeb.org 
and plug in your address to get a table show¬ 
ing what types of outdoor antennas will pull 
in what channels in your location. A small 
disc antenna in the attic might suffice, but it's 
trickier if you're in the boonies: You'll prob¬ 
ably need to stick a big, amplified metal tree 
on the roof. Watch for power lines! (Places 
like zipinstallation.com charge about $400 
to select and install one for you.) 

Finally, plug in your zip code at Titantv 
.com to see what's showing in your area on 
the big four networks as well as the CW, PBS, 
and ION (good for movies). Plenty of quirky 
stations run older shows in syndication; hit 
NBC Universal Sports for your beach volley¬ 
ball fix. If you can't bear to miss the 7:30 
airing of TMZ, spring for a TiVo: It records 
over-the-air signals, so there will be plenty 
to surf through when you sink into the couch. 
(For more cable-cutting strategies, see page 
142.) Take that, Comcast! —bryan gardiner 


Morgan Freeman’s 
almighty voice¬ 
overs on the Science 
Channel’s Through 
the Wormhole 






recommends 5 
shows you need 
to watch right 
now. (OK, some 
you don’t need 
to watch—but you 
should anyway.) 



advertisedallwrong. 
Thepromosmade 
it look like a porn ver¬ 
sion of 300 . Then 
Istartedwatching 
and,yeah,there 
wassomestuffthat : 
was overtly sexual, 
like"Lookwhatwe 
candooncable TV!" 
Butafewepisodes 
in.thestorygotreally 
good.lcouldn'tcare 
lessaboutthetitillat- 
ingstuff—I'm totally 
glued to the story. 

Theway lastseason 
ended wasincred- 
ible, and I can't wait 
to see what's next. 1 



SET UP YOUR 
PC FOR TV 

Kill your television. No really. With a little 
modification, your computer can provide 
unfettered access to every type of program¬ 
ming imaginable—no pricey flatscreen 
or box clutter required. —Bryan Gardiner 

Assess your Internet connection. 
The average US broadband speed is 
about 3.9 Mbps, which will work, though 
faster is better—especially since services 
like Netflix Instant monitor the size of 
your pipes and auto-adjust picture qual¬ 
ity accordingly. Ask about a business con¬ 
nection, which costs more but can be 
faster and often imposes no limit on how 
much you can upload or download. 

Assess your computer. A low- 
powered netbook will do the job, but 
if you care deeply about picture quality 
and hate twiddling your thumbs while 
Top Gear buffers, ramp up to at least a 
Core2 Duo and 4 GB of memory. A faster 
processor coupled with more memory 
can translate into smoother playback 
and better picture quality. If you’re build¬ 
ing a video library, you’re going to want 
at least a 1-terabyte hard drive. 

Get a thumb-sized USB tuner 
dongle. For the best picture, you’ll want one 
like the EyeTV Hybrid ($150) from Elgato, 
which connects to your basic cable box 
or over-the-air antenna using a standard 
coaxial cable and transforms your computer 
into a TV/DVR combo. It will let you watch 
live TV, record shows (in HD!), excise com¬ 
mercials, and even port stuff to iTunes for 
syncing with your iPhone/iPod/iPad. 

nm-* Download and install an aggregator 
like Plex, Boxee, or XBMC. Grab plug-ins for 
the content you’re particularly interested in. 

Make sure your video library is 
organized and up-to-date (see page 144). 
Unplug your old TV and dispose of properly. 
We suggest a daisy chain of M-80s. 



iPad Extra: To see more 
Joel McHale, download wired 
from the iTunes Store. 
























IN DEFENSE 
OF CABLE 

I live in New York City, where there 
are dozens of reasons not to get 
cable. The biggest is cost: Time War¬ 
ner is so expensive (nearly $150 with 
broadband and premium channels) 
that it would almost be cheaper to 
hire a few struggling off-Broadway 
actors to re-create De/ocated on my 
fire escape. Another reason not to 
have cable while living in New York is 
that you’re living in New York. At this 
very moment, a parade float made 
of cookies and carrying Jay-Z could 
be coming down the street. So who 
needs cable? Well, I do. Here’s why. 
The Laziness Advantage Don’t for¬ 
get one of the greatest joys of TV- 
junkie slothdom: stumbling on some 
rare gem you didn’t know you wanted 
to watch in the first place. In the past 
few months, by complete accident, 

I’ve seen a Barry Levinson documen¬ 
tary on the 2008 election, a rare HBO 
special featuring Mystery Science 
Theater 3000’s Joel Hodgson, and a 
National Geographic special in which 
Paul Walker hoses down a great white. 
If I’d put these in a digital queue, they 
would have stayed unwatched forever. 
All the Shows Are There You know 
what great shows you can’t watch on 
Hulu or stream on Netflix? Breaking 
Bad. Also: Real Time With Bill Maher. 
Also: True Blood. Sure, you could 
grab individual episodes on iTunes, 
but at $2 to $3 a pop, it adds up fast, 
and you can’t watch them live. 
Everything Else Is a Tremendous Pain 
in the Ass Whenever someone 
describes the technology necessary 
to live cable-free, it sounds like they’re 
describing the menu at a Chinese res¬ 
taurant for robots: “OK, so if you want 
to watch these two shows, you’ll need 
a Beeboo 2000 and a Toshi Station 
converter, plus a ruggle-router. Oh, 
and to carry the signal, you’ll want this 
7GXXR cord ...” Look, I know what it’s 
like to become a convert to an imper¬ 
fect, supposedly life-improving tech¬ 
nology: I own a Kindle. But until they 
find a device that can beam Louie 
directly into my head, I’m sticking 
with cable. —Brian Raftery 


Louis C. K.’s 
demented 
parenting 
on Louie 




QUIT CABLE 

Sure, cable TV is easy. It's also expensive, the customer 
service blows, and you end up with tons of channels 
you don't care about. There's an alternative: With a few 
subscriptions and up-front equipment purchases, you 
can get 90 percent of what you want and beat the cost 
of cable in the first year alone (with even more savings 
in the second). Here's one way to do it. —Erin Biba 



I watch it every 
week. It's the same 
concept as Ameri¬ 
can Idol —people 
battling it outto 
see who's best. 

But in this case, if 
you lose, instead of 
getting a tongue- 
lashingfrom Simon 
Cowell, you get 
your nose broken 
or you get knocked 
unconscious. I 
mean, those guys 
have some serious 
stones. The mixed 
martial artsfight- 
ingtakes incredible 
skill. Hell yeah, I like 
mixed martial arts— 
now you know. 



Cost of Traditional TV 

Cable, per year.$1,643.16 

Comcast Digital Premier Package: $136.93 per 
month. Includes 200 digital cable channels, with 
premium movie channels, a sports package, 
on-demand movies and shows, local programming, 
and DVR service. 

Satellite TV, per year.$1,463.88 

DirecTV Premier Package: $121.99 per month. 
Includes 285-plus digital channels, with premium 
movie channels plus HD channels and HD DVR 
with service. 


Cost to Replace Traditional TV 

• Digital antenna (over-the-air local channels and 


sports):.$50 

• Hulu Plus, per year: 

($9.99/month).$119.88 

• Joost, YouTube, TV.com, network Web sites 

(ABC, NBC, CBS, FOX): .free 

• Netflix Instant, per year: 

($8.99/month).$107.88 

Cost for Roku box.$79.99 

(free if you have an Xbox, TiVo, Wii, or PS3) 

• Apple TV: 

Cost for box.$229 

Standard-def episodes.$1.99 

Cost for one premium show per 

weeknight for a year.$517.40 

OR 

• Amazon Video on Demand: 

Standard-def episodes.$1.99 

Cost for one show per 

weeknight for a year. $517.40 


Total Cost for All These Services Combined 

• First year (includes equipment costs) $1,104.15 

Beats cable by $539.01 
Beats satellite by $359.73 

• Second year (no equipment costs). $745.16 

Really beats cable 
and satellite ($898.00; $718.72) 


What you’ll miss: You won't get to watch nonlocal 
or Monday-night football (see “Overload on Sports," 
page 144), but for the most part you can keep up with 
all the latest network and basic cable shows. Pre¬ 
mium channels are where you'll take the hit. HBO, for 
example, releases its latest season to iTunes and Net¬ 
flix after the DVD becomes available. Be sure to amp 
up your spoiler avoidance. (Stay off Twitter after big 
episodes.) Not a bad trade-off considering how much 
money you'll save. 













































DIGITIZE 
YOUR DISCS 

Happiness is access to any video you 
own from any screen you’ve got. But 
that means having a digital copy 
on your home network. And, in spite 
of the recently updated copyright 
rules, it’s still illegal to crack the DRM 
on your discs —unless you plan to 
extract clips for an art project or docu¬ 
mentary. Which is what you’re plan¬ 
ning, right? Good. Then here’s what 

yOU do. — BRYAN GARDINER 

Collect 

Assemble a stack of discs you own. 
(Don’t get “confused” and include 
those rented Netflix discs.) 



The satisfying 
click of 
fangs on 
True Blood 


Rip 

Use Riplt or DVDFab to make a 
bit-for-bit copy of each disc. Riplt 
spits out a format called .dvdmedia; 
DVDFab and other ripping software 
programs deliver a Video_TS folder. 
Both apps will bypass most DRM. 

(For Blu-rays, you’ll want some¬ 
thing like AnyDVD HD.) 

Encode 

Translate the ripped files into formats 
your devices can read, like MKV for 
Windows Media Player or MPEG-4 
for iTunes. The app HandBrake will 
do the trick and lets you queue 
up a bunch of files at once. If you’re 
a stickler for quality, the software lets 
you fiddle with bitrates and resolu¬ 
tion. Go take a nap. 

Store 

Drag and drop your newly encoded 
files into iTunes or any Windows- 
based media player. A dedicated, 
networked, external drive (1 to 2 tera¬ 
byte) isn’t a bad idea; even a com¬ 
pressed movie can eat up several gigs. 

Watch 

Settle in. Or get up and go: Laptops 
use way less juice to crunch through 
files on a hard drive than to spin a DVD. 




Thisisanamazing 
show.Theydid 
apieceoncheer- 
leadingthatwas 
asgood as—if 
not better than— 
60 Minutes.The 
segment was about 
howcheerleading 
isn'tconsidered 
asportandthere- 
forecheerleaders 
aren'tcovered 
by any state 
lawsthatwould 
require safety 
procedures. So 
onecheerleader 
fellandwaspara- 
lyzedfrom the 
neck down. Their 
whole approach 
wassmart and 
thoughtful. I 
criedattheend 
ofthatepisode. 


OVERLOAD 

The ability to offer every sport from basket¬ 
ball to cycling used to be the sole domain of 
cable and satellite. Not anymore. Increas¬ 
ingly, sports packages are being offered over 
the Net, letting you witness each catch, run, 
ride, blown call, and sex scandal on your com¬ 
puter. Some require that you also subscribe 
via cable or satellite, and some black out local 
games to force you to watch the broadcast, but 
most offer events and services you won’t find 
through a simple television. —MathewHonan 


(package) 

(price) 

delivery] 

(hits) 


(strikes) 


Cycling 

Cycling.tv Premium 
$8 0/year 

Adobe Flash with NeuLion plug-in 
View most UCI Pro Tour and World Cup 
events staged across the globe. Live 
coverage of many races that aren’t 
televised stateside, complete with 
on-demand replays for late sleepers. 
No live video coverage of Tour de 
France. No HD. 


FIFA 

M-I-Ui FIFA Soccer 

(package) ESPN3 

(price) Free (participating ISP subscription 
required) 

(delivery) Adobe Flash 

(hits) Every FIFA World Cup match, live and 
in the language of your choice, plus 
more than 800 live matches from Europe 
during the regular season. Mobile 
service available via the MobiTV app 
for $10 per month. 

(strikes) Requires existing ISP contract or 
a friend with a password. 


(package) 

(price) 

(delivery) 

(hits) 


strikes 


W V 1 

Major League Baseball 

MLB.TV Premium 
$120/season* 

Adobe Flash with NexDef plug-in 
PlayStation 3, Roku, or the Boxee app 
will pipe it right to your TV. MLB.TV iPad 
app will let you watch games anywhere— 
even in the stadium. Covers every 
Major League Baseball game. Watch 
and listen to your favorite local broad¬ 
caster, no matter who that is or where 
they are. Blacked-out games available 
90 minutes after the game ends. 
Allyourlocalteamgamesareblackedout. 



'■Pricing for next full season; 
subject to change. 
































ON SPORTS 


(package ) 

(price ) 

(delivery ) 

(hits ) 


(strikes) 


02133 

(package) 

(price) 

(delivery) 

(hits) 


(strikes) 



Major League Soccer 

MLS MatchDay Live 
$40/season 

Microsoft Silverlight with 
NeuLion plug-in 

Up to 160 HD games a year, live and 
on demand. Watch up to three 
matches at once using picture-in¬ 
picture. Standard DVR functions. 
Onscreen chat with other fans. 
Onscreen chat with other fans. 


Li 


NBA Basketball 

NBA League Pass Broadband 
$149.95/season* 

Adobe Flash with Octoshape plug-in 
Watch up to 40 games a week and up 
to three at a time, live and some in HD, 
with every game all season available 
for replay. Mobile package for watching 
on the MobiTV app. No cable or satellite 
subscription required. 

Local games blacked out. No archive 
of blacked-out games. 



m NFL Football 

(package) NFL Sunday Ticket To-Go 
(price) $365/season 
(delivery) Adobe Flash 

(hits) Every game live, on your 
computer or phone. 

(strikes) Requires DirecTV with NFL Sunday 
Ticket subscription. Lets you 
watch only a single game at a time. 
Local blackouts apply. 



NHL Hockey 

(package) NHL Gamecenter Live 
(price) $169/season 

(delivery) Adobe Flash with NeuLion plug-in 
(hits) Get up to 40 games a week streamed 
online in HD (with the HD plug-in). 
Watch up to four games simultaneously. 
Blacked-out games available 48 hours 
later. Includes onscreen statistical 
infoporn, but you can make it go away. 
(strikes) Videofeed choppy for Mac users 
watching over Wi-Fi. 




ik 

Ui'LH PBR Bull Riding 

(package) PBR.TV 
(price) Free 

(delivery) NiftyTV app or Adobe Flash with 
NeuLion plug-in 

(hits) Every ride, from every bull. 

(strikes) Lacklustervideoqualityisarealkickinthe 
head. Full coverage delayed one month. 


UFC 

sssspr 

HJ'MI Ultimate Fighting 

(package) UFC Live 
(price) $45/event 
(delivery) Microsoft Silverlight 

(hits) Full fights plus all preliminary 

events. Archive of previous bouts 
stored in your vault to view on 
demand up to 24 hours later. 

(strikes) Expensive. Once fights expire, you have 
to purchase them again for continued 
viewing. May make you stupid. 

























































THE ULTIMATE 
TV SYSTEM 
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There's a lot of video out there, and accessing 
it all takes geekery and money. Mostly money. 
Here's the definitive setup for the well-funded 
TV addict. You know who you are: intolerant of 
component overload and utterly uninterested in 
leaving the couch. —bryan gardiner 

QEEZD 

1. Sony Bravia XBR HX909 

Sony’s new 3-D-ready flatscreen is the $4,000 
ruler of your content kingdom. A full array of 
local-dimming LEDs (none of that edge-lit 
crap) produces jaw-dropping color reproduc¬ 
tion and superior contrast. We threw in Sony’s 
3-D transmitter ($50) and active glasses ($150) 
forpeepingatthenew3-D ESPNand Discovery 
channels. Nothing to watch on your maxed-out 
cable package? The HX909 has a tempting suite 
of Internet goodies—like Netflix, Amazon Video 
on Demand, and YouTube—baked in. 

2. Sony PlayStation 3 

Sure, you can spend upwards of $500 on a 
fancy stand-alone Blu-ray player. But for just 
$350, the 250-GB PS3 will handle all your 
Blu-ray needs, in both the second and third 
dimensions. It also happens to be a wicked 
upscaler, transforming your library of non-HD 
DVDs (what, you haven’t ripped them?) into an 
approximation of high definition. 

l iHSUMtt i ia 

3. Mac mini 

Real TV junkies need a home-theater PC to 
organize all that eye candy and pluck stuff off 
the Internet. The newly redesigned Mac mini 
($699) has an HDMI port, so you can simply 
plug this tiny wonder into your TV and, bam, 
your entire iTunes library and everything on 
the Net is instantly at your command. Sit back 
and control it all from your iPhone or iPad with 
Apple’s free remote app. 


DIGITAL VIDEO RECORDER 


4. TiVo Premiere XL 

With a terabyte of storage (that’s 150 hours 
of HD content) and a simplified interface, the 
TiVo Premiere XL ($500 + $13/month) is the 
king of DVRs. Its new universal search function 
hunts down your favorite movies and shows on 
cable and some streaming services, letting you 
choose where, when, and how you get the lat¬ 
est Futurama episode. The THX-certified sound 
and picture will please audio- and videophiles 
alike, while its dual tuners can record channels 
piped in through digital cable or antenna. 


nmm 

5. Logitech Harmony 900 

This $400 genius might be the best univer¬ 
sal remote out there. It can control up to 15 
components at a time and supports more than 
5,000 brands and 225,000 devices. The but¬ 
ton layout is intuitive, the touchscreen inter¬ 
face makes for easy navigation, and the radio 
frequency option lets you control gear hid¬ 
den in cabinets. While the Harmony 900 gives 
you dominion over your Mac mini, to wield its 
power over a PS3 you’ll need to buy an add-on 
dongle ($60). 


Timothy 
Olyphant’s 
quick draw 
on Justified 




i It's like Cops, but 

| these cops deal 

| only with drunks. 

1 In one episode, 

| the cops are called 
| about a woman 

| staggering around, 
| peeing on people's 
1 iawns, and fall- 

! ing down drunk. 

| During a blizzard. 

| So, finally, as 

| they're putting 

= her in the car, 

| she looks at the 

| cop and shouts, 

| "Dunkadoo-balls!" 

= We aired that on 

The Soup and now 
1 it's a favorite quote. 
| Dunkadoo-balls. 

| There's a moral 

= to the show, 

| of course: You 

| shouldn't get 

| drunk! You should 

| watch tapes of 

1 other people get- 

| ting drunk! 



WATCH THIS WAY 

Sure, some content is best enjoyed on 
a massive flatscreen (Shark Week any¬ 
one?), but bigger isn’t always better. 
Below are our top TV picks, each per¬ 
fectly paired with its optimal format. 

Mad Men 

how to watch On an iPad via iTunes 
Season Pass | This show’s rich mid¬ 
century colors were made to be viewed 
in HD on the iPad. Besides, four sea¬ 
sons in, most of us still have no idea 
what channel AMC is actually on. 

Saturday Night Live 

HOW to WATCH On a PC at Hulu.com \ 
Don’t want to stay up late and sit though 
another "Gilly” sketch? Wait till Sunday 
morning and catch the highlights a la 
carte on NBC-affiliated Hulu. 

Conan O'Brien 

how to watch On TV, weeknights at 11 
on TBS | OK, Team Coco, after months 
of posturing, it’s time to demonstrate 
some real support for the former Tonight 
Show host. No DVRs or downloads 
allowed! Show the gawky redhead some 
love by watching it live. You don’t want 
Leno taking over this show, too. 

Dexter 

how to watch On a PC or TV via Netflix 
Instant | ThisShowtimeseriesfeaturesa 
forensic investigator who moonlights as 
a serial killer. Dexter is the most surprising 
antiheroonTV, brilliantly acted by SixFeet 
Under’s Michael C. Hall. (You’ll find your¬ 
self rooting for Dexter to get his man every 
time—and by get, we mean kill.) But don’t 
shell out for yet another premium channel; 
Netflix’s streaming service is the way to go. 

$#*! My Dad Says 

how TO WATCH On a PC at CBS.com \ 

The first (and probably last) Twitter-feed 
turned sitcom is worth a look for William 
Shatner’s take as the salty-tongued 
titular character. Sample it online before 
deeming it DVR-worthy. 

True Blood 

how to watch On an iPhone via iTunes 
Season Pass | HBO’s vampire drama 
is a perfect diversion while on the road. 
But all that NSFW (or airplane) fang¬ 
banging begs for a screen that’s more 
discreet than a laptop. —Mike Ryan 
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PLAYSTATION 3 vs. XBOX 



When the PlayStation and the Xbox came out in 1995 
and 2001, respectively, gaming consoles were about, 
well, playing videogames. Now, PlayStation 3 and Xbox 
360 are capable of streaming TV, playing on-demand 
movies, and spinning DVDs. In other words, they can 
serve as your media command center, even if you don’t 
know your Zelda from your Yar’s Revenge. Herewith, 
the nongaming game console smackdown. —MikeRyan 


Base Cost 
muwvji.rn 

$350 (250 GB) 

fZExm 

$300 (250 GB) 


Discs 

canzmiEED supports 

Blu-ray and can output 
720p, 1080i, or 1080p— 
whatever your TV sup¬ 
ports. If you still have 
a large DVD collection, 
it even makes those 
look better. In short: 
the best picture quality 
on the market for a 
gaming console. 

CHZE23 DVDs only. 
Technically, it can play 
HD DVDs (discontin¬ 
ued in 2008) with a now 
discontinued external 
accessory. 


Streaming 
rjwnwir.™ Streams 
movies and television 
shows from Netflix. 

Users can also download 
content directly from the 
PlayStation Store, which 
has HBO shows. Both 
consoles will eventually 
offer Hulu Plus. 

cmxm Also streams 
Netflix, but users have to 
pay an extra $50 a year 
for something called 
Xbox Live Gold (which, 
surprisingly, has no asso¬ 
ciation with any kind of 
escort service). Offers 
movies for purchase 
and download through 
Microsoft’s Zune 
storefront. 


Sports 

umiMiu Signed a 
deal with Major League 
Baseball to stream 
live games and replays 
directly through the 
console. Note: An MLB 
.TV Premium subscrip¬ 
tion—$120 for the full 
season—is required. 

amm A new deal 
with ESPN3 enables 
viewing of NBA, MLB, 
soccer, golf, and tennis 
—but only if you sub¬ 
scribe to an affiliated 
broadband provider 
and Xbox Live Gold. 


Peripherals 

GE5HZZBPS3 maker 
Sony is introducing 
a controller called the 
Move, which acts as 
a Wii-type motion inter¬ 
face. Sounds great for 
gaming, which you don’t 
care about. 

amm Microsoft is 
banking on Kinect (avail¬ 
able in November), a 
sensor that recognizes 
gestures, movement, and 
voice commands. Yes, 
it’s mostly for gaming, 
but it will allow users to 
navigate or pause down¬ 
loaded movies with 
a word or the wave of a 
hand—think Tony Stark 
in his basement (sans 
the 3-D holographies). 


Aesthetics 

I JTiVHM-l.'B ln2009. 
the PS3 underwent a 
redesign, calling itself 
the PlayStation 3 Slim. 
Basically, it morphed 
from a squared-off 
Double Stuf Oreo to just 
a regular Oreo—which 
is an improvement. 

□HED The Xbox 360 
always looked a little too 
much like something a 
13-year-old would cher¬ 
ish. This is no longer the 
case. Its June makeover 
suggests less a kid rid¬ 
ing his skateboard and 
more an adult driving her 
new BMW M6. 


(Blu-ray support + HBO downloads + sports - $50 premium) > (Kinect + styling) 

Winner = PlayStation 3 


lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 



IN PRAISE OF TIVO 


Get TiVo. Just do it. Don’t whine about how 
the DVRs from the cable company are free. 
Don’t argue that they have bigger hard drives. 
If you like TV, you’ll step up to TiVo. Think of it 
this way: A lot of the phones offered by wire¬ 
less carriers are free, but you still bought an 
iPhone (or at least an Android), right? Why? 
The difference between that junky Nokia and 
an addiction-inducing iPhone 4 is the same 
as the difference between a stock Comcast 
box and a new TiVo: the interface. There are 
exactly three companies in this world that 
are truly great at interface design—Apple, 


Google, and TiVo. In fact, using and navigat¬ 
ing TiVo is a little like playing with an iPhone 
or checking Gmail—the act is simply a plea¬ 
sure. Other DVRs are frustrating and clunky; 
TiVo is elegant and smart. And it does every¬ 
thing: It handles Netflix Instant, Amazon On 
Demand, and Blockbuster on Demand; lets 
you surf videos from sites like YouTube; acts 
as your cable box and pulls in over-the-air 
signals; hosts and streams music. Even the 
sounds TiVo makes are satisfying to the soul 
(. bloop-bloop /). There are few products you can 
truly love. TiVo is one of them. —Robert Capps 



The eerily beautiful 
flood stains on 
Katrina-damaged 
houses in the opening 
montage of Treme 
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DATAPIPE WINS STEVIE AWARD 
FOR CUSTOMER SERVICE 

The American Business Awards describes 
excellent customer service as an unparalleled 
level of support and 100 percent responsiveness 
to customer needs and emergencies. 

Datapipe, a leading provider of managed IT and 
hosting services, has been awarded the 2010 
American Business Award for Customer Service 
in the Computer Services category. 


DATAPIPE 

Your Competitive Edge ™ 

Datapipe provides custom managed hosting 
solutions for complex Internet facing infrastructures. 

We proactively manage security, monitoring, storage, 
data center operations, servers, and applications 
including database administration and the full 
software stack. 


Managed Solutions for Compliance, Hosting, SaaS, Security, Virtualization. Datapipe - Your Competitive Edge™ 
SILICON VALLEY NEW YORK METRO LONDON HONGKONG SHANGHAI DATAPIPE.COM 





HI-DEF PICTURE 
QUALITY: 

FROM BEST TO WORST 

Shiny hi-def LCDs weren't built for grainy YouTube 
videos. To get the most out of your expensive screen 
real estate, you need strong source material. And that's 
as much about data rates—specifically, how much you 
can move in a given amount of time—and video for¬ 
mat as resolution. Don't want to spend hours figur¬ 
ing it all out? Fine. Here's a list, from best to worst, of 
the most popular HD sources, —bryan gardiner 


1 

2 





6 

7 

8 
9 


Blu-ray Full 1080p resolution pumped out 
at up to 48 Mbps = the best picture quality 
currently available. 

Over-the-air broadcast Even though 
they use the older MPEG-2 standard, net¬ 
works broadcast HD at a high data rate 
(about 19.4 Mbps), which puts cable and 
satellite to shame. 

Cable/fiber (tie) Cable companies use 
proprietary compression and won't talk 
about bitrates, but the consensus is that they 
best the satellite services in picture quality. 

Satellite Dish Network and DirecTV won't 
talk about their tech either, but engineers 
believe that both providers transmit their 
HD programming at around 6 to 8 Mbps. 
Good enough for fourth place. 

Vudu Walmart's Vudu is the only video- 
on-demand service that offers shows in 
1080p resolution (and with a decent data 
rate, at that), making it the highest-quality 
download service. 

DVD Although DVDs aren't hi-def in resolu¬ 
tion, their transfer rate of up to 9.8 Mbps 
means their quality is better than what most 
streaming services offer. 

iTunes/Amazon (tie) A hefty helping 
of compression and lower bitrates (around 
3 Mbps) means a drastic falloff in quality 
from most download services. 

Netflix Instant Netflix emphasizes seam¬ 
less playback rather than picture quality. 

The slightest hiccup in your broadband con¬ 
nection seriously ratchets down the fidelity. 

H u I u Put regular Hulu on a big screen and 
you'll be constantly reminded that you're 
watching TV over the Internet. 


Abed and 
Troy’s bromantic 
end bits 
on Community 





The producers of 
this brilliant reality 
show find a soon- 
to-be-married 
couple and offer 
to throw the groom a 
the bachelor party 
of his dreams. 

There's just one 
catch: The bride 
isn't invited and 
the whole thing 
is filmed. The next 
day, she gets to 
watch the festiv¬ 
ities. The results 
don't exactly lend 
themselves to 
wedded bliss. 


GET TV 
TO GO 

A widescreen TV may deliver the 
best picture, but it's impractical 
to carry with you on the road. For¬ 
tunately, that smartphone in your 
hand now doubles as a feather¬ 
weight portable entertainment 
center—provided you know where 
to get the video. —Mathew Honan 

Bitbop 

BlackBerrys are cut out for business, 
but Bitbop transforms your staid 
handheld into a mullet, adding a 
party in back with dozens of shows 
from network and cable for $10 a 
month, plus, coming soon, movie 
rentals on demand ($0.99 to $4.99). 

Flo TV 

Flo drops up to 18 channels into the 
palm of your hand, including primo 
prime time from sources like ABC 
and Comedy Central. It’s not a bad 
deal on select Verizon ($13 to $15 
a month) and AT&T ($10 a month) 
phones, but avoid the stand-alone 
device ($150 plus $15 a month). 

MobiTV 

Mobi’s smartphone app brings 
you more than 40 TV channels for 
$9.99 a month. To get sports—FIFA 
soccer, NBA basketball, and, um, 
Ultimate Fighting—shell out for 
additional a la carte subscriptions. 

SlingPlayer Mobile 

This add-on for Slingbox pipes any 
show on any channel you receive 
at home to your phone everywhere 
you roam. It slings to just about 
every smartphone, and at $30, it’s 
a steal for Treme-to-go. 

Sprint TV 

Free with some data plans, noth¬ 
ing shows off that 4.3-inch screen 
on your 4G EVO like Sprint TV. 

It comes with 20 channels, includ¬ 
ing ESPN, NBC, and Fox Mobile, 
and there are many more as 
paid options. 
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WELCOME TO ARMAGEDDON, USA 

by Ben Paynter PHOTOGRAPHS BY FINLAY MACKAY 


The mines closed. The people moved 
away. Then came sinkholes, looters, 
and governmental collapse. To survive 
in Picher, Oklahoma, you need ingenuity, 
optimism, and big-ass floodlights. 

And don't forget your gun. 

















































lorry Roberts angles his white Mercury Grand Marquis 
into the empty parking lot of a tiny cafe, G & J's Gorillas 
Cage, and cruises into a space near the front door. The 
restaurant's red and white metal trim is faded and rusted, 
and the lightbulb-lined roadside sign has been dark for 
years. Hand-painted placards in the windows advertise 
burger baskets, corn dogs, and a couple of untruths— 
last place in picher! and yes, we're open! When 
it closed in March, the Gorillas Cage was the only restau¬ 
rant left in Picher, Oklahoma. Roberts is here to make 
sure the owners have cleared it out 
for demolition. *1 Roberts, the opera¬ 
tions manager of the Lead-Impacted 
Communities Relocation Assistance 
Trust, works about 10 miles away in 
the town of Miami. His job is to inspect 
contaminated buildings that the state 
of Oklahoma is going to buy and tear 
down. A retired state representative, 
he has a rosy face and sports a pressed 
plaid button-up. He rolled up his car 
windows before he hit the city limits. 

"There's still dust in the air," he says in 
a laid-back Midwestern drawl. "And I 
wouldn't drink the water." *1 Climbing 
out of the Mercury, Roberts notices an uprooted mailbox 
leaning against the side of the Gorillas Cage and a pickup 
truck loaded with restaurant equipment. Up and down the 
street, storefronts are boarded up, empty, dark. Mounds of 
fine white grit called chat—leftover minerals from mining 
operations—loom over the town, 200 feet high. Roberts 
grabs his clipboard. "Let's get this over with," he says. 


Heavy metals can be ingested or inhaled: 
The whole town is slowly being poisoned. 


Hydrologist Tim Kent monitors Pilcher’s 
air, which is contaminated by dust from 
mining byproducts. “During windy days, 
we get huge pulses of lead," he says. 
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The Gorillas Cage—named for Picher-Cardin High School's mas¬ 
cot—has been gutted. The tables and chairs are all gone. In fact, 
there isn't much of anything inside except for a walk-in refrigera¬ 
tor. “We didn't have anyone left to sell food to," co-owner Gary Cox, 
69, tells Roberts as he follows him around the room. Roberts ticks 
a few notes on his clipboard as Cox's sister and business partner, 
Joyce, 75, shakes her head and tears up. They both grew up here, she 
says, and have never been sick. Now they feel pushed out. “It's an 
outrage," Joyce says. “But we can't change it, so we are moving on." 

Picher sprang up as a 20th-century boomtown—the “buckle" of 
the mining belt that ran through Oklahoma, Kansas, and Missouri. 


The earth underneath it produced most of the lead for US bullets 
in World Wars I and II and enough zinc to literally galvanize con¬ 
struction of the American suburbs. These raw materials were used 
to create stronger, water-resistant metal alloys, better batteries, 
and dietary supplements—the base materials of a modern soci¬ 
ety. Population peaked at 14,000 in 1926. When the lode ran dry in 
1970, the mining companies moved out. Picher eventually became a 
Superfund site, and half a decade ago the state government offered 
residents an average of $55 per square foot to evacuate their homes. 
By September 2009, the police force had disbanded and the gov¬ 
ernment dissolved. Picher was a dead city. 
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A freshly mowed yard signals 
to potential vandals that 
there are still people around. 


Except that a few people refused to leave. They call themselves 
chat rats, a loose and increasingly self-reliant colony armed with 
cell phones and Wi-Fi for communication and guns for driving off 
scrap-metal scavengers. It’s a life bordering on squalid—on the 
way out of the Gorillas Cage, Roberts spots shovel marks around 
[the base of the burned-out signpost, the beginning of an attempt to 
teal it. Across the street, a former auction-house parking lot has 
ecome a dumping ground for tires. On the drive back out of town, 
e passes the abandoned high school and notices that the arts and 
crafts building has burned down. A man appears to be helping him- 
"self to bookshelves from an open classroom. Roberts can't figure 
put why anyone would turn down the relocation money he's offer¬ 
ing. “Most people have bettered themselves through this process,'' 
he says. “Now there are only radicals left." 

The apocalypse is already here; it's just unevenly distributed. 
Urbanization has lured more people to bustling metropolises, but 
precious little thought has been given to what happens when these 
^cities fail. Over time, the underlying systems and processes of civi¬ 
lization—from lead mining to offshore drilling to car commuting— 

A 
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slowly poison us. Power grids brown out, the climate heats up, and 
industrial accidents ravage ecosystems and cities alike. For all the 
famed cities with thousands of years of continuity—Paris, London, 
Cairo, Athens, Rome, Istanbul—most cities just stop. Picher isn't 
simply another boomtown gone bust. It's emblematic of what hap¬ 
pens when a modern city dies: A few people stay behind, trying to 
hold on to what they can. They are the new homesteaders, trying 
to civilize a wasteland at the end of the world. 

Roberts, for his part, wants nothing to do with them. He accelerates 
the Mercury south on US 69, trying to get out of town before dark. 


John Gamer, left, has turned 
Picher’s chat piles into shooting 
ranges. Fred and Marsha 
Von Moss, below, have 
























when miNERS found lead in Picher in 1914, the town became the 
center of that market—just in time for the increased demand for 
ammunition created by World War I. Soon there were hundreds of 
mines and thousands of people working the Picher Mining Field 
of Oklahoma and Kansas. Miners also discovered vast deposits of 
zinc, which helped keep tanks and other steel products from rust¬ 
ing during World War II. 

What actually came out of the ground was crude ore, sedimentary 
rock laced with valuable metals. To break it apart, miners simply 
reversed the geothermal processes that created it: They crushed 
and sorted the ore in nearby mills, then superheated it in a giant 
smelter to melt away any impurities. 

The advent of the electric air compressor allowed miners to use 
more-powerful drills and water pumps, enabling them to bore deep 
into the water table. The mills also used froth flotation ponds, 
pools filled with chemicals that bond to minerals and float even 
the smallest overlooked specks of lead and zinc to the surface for 
collection. At their peak in 1925, Picher's 227 mills sifted 10 mil¬ 
lion pounds of ore a day. 

According to the US Bureau of Mines, the Picher Mining Field 
yielded 1.7 million tons of lead and 8.8 million tons of zinc between 
1891 and 1970. The payoff: about $202 million in total sales. But to 
get it, Picher processed nearly 181 million tons of ore. What was left 
after the valuable minerals had been extracted—useless residue 
on a vast scale—piled up outside the mines, a 7,000-acre ridgeline 
of fine-grained chat dappled with mill ponds and surrounded by a 
shale prairie. The water pumps were shut off when the mines closed; 
their subterranean chambers refilled with groundwater and leaked 
acid into nearby Tar Creek, threatening the town's drinking water. 
Sinkholes opened under streets and houses. Heavy metal dust from 
chat piles choked the air. Kids started coming home from swimming 
in ponds near the mines complaining of what they thought were 
sunburns, never realizing that the pools were full of caustic chemi¬ 
cals. And most of the mining companies that might have been held 
responsible were either bankrupt or disbanded. 

Places like Picher are why Congress passed the Comprehen¬ 
sive Environmental Response, Compensation, and Liability Act 
of 1980—better known as the Superfund bill. It is essentially a 
billion-dollar EPA piggy bank established to pay for the contain¬ 
ment of deadly leaks and exposures. In Picher, the EPA capped 
thousands of mine shafts and tapped into a deeper aquifer for 
city water. In the mid-'90s, after blood tests showed that 63 per¬ 
cent of Picher's children were still suffering from lead poisoning, 
the EPA spent $140 million to replace the topsoil on 2,000 plots of 
land in the region. In 2000, frustrated by a lack of progress, then- 
governor Frank Keating appointed a task force to assess the long¬ 



term prospects of the area. The final report: The place was unliv- 
able. The town needed to be evacuated. 

Six years later, the Army Corps of Engineers confirmed that more 
than a third of the homes in Picher were undermined by massive 
voids and that the town was in danger of catastrophic subsidence. 
In other words, the earth was going to swallow it up. 

The subsidence report broke the town. The parents of rival high 
school sports teams started refusing to let their kids go to Picher for 
games. With no opponents, the sports program faltered, and many 
families moved to places with better after-school activities. The ele¬ 
mentary schools suffered because many of the younger kids had left 
during the first state buyout, when the government made a round of 
offers to families with children under 7. The smaller population, in 
turn, couldn't support local businesses or pay enough tax. This was 
about the time TV documentary crews started to show up, making 
films about how scrappy and can-do the remaining residents were. 

And then—never say that it can't get worse—on May 10,2008, a 
tornado with 175-mile-per-hour winds touched down near a west¬ 
ern chat pile and whirled east through the south part of town. The 
storm leveled buildings, flipped cars, and debarked trees, killing 
six people and destroying 114 homes. No one opted to rebuild—it 
was almost like the land itself wanted them out. A year later, the 
school system and city 
services shut down com¬ 


pletely. The end was nigh. 


iPad Extra: To take a video tour 
of Picher, Oklahoma, download 
wired from the iTunes Store. 
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Tommy Thomas, left, says 
he will eat anything he can kill. 
Jean Henson in front of 
her home, which is across the 
street from the chat piles. 


Blam! A bullet explodes through the can, kicking up a plume of water 
from the pond behind it. “Pick out anything you want,” Garner says. 
Marshall places the gun at his hip and holds down the trigger— brat- 
a-tat-tat-tat-tat !—carving out wet chunks of hillside. 

“When everyone has left, Fm going to be mayor of this town,” 
Garner says, maybe half joking. Of course, pretty much everyone 
has left. But if Picher needs a guardian, Garner certainly has the 
training. As a teenager, he played a clanging, banging version of 
car-to-car bumper tag with his buddies and learned every short¬ 
cut in Picher. He was an Army MP in Germany in the late 1980s 
and early 1990s and a federal prison guard before coming back to 
town to raise a family. These days he works 7 miles away in North 
Miami as a welder, but he still feels an immense loyalty to Picher. 
Garner met his future wife in high school at a track meet. He has 
PIC HERB OY tattooed in flaming script across his stomach. He 
also has two teenage kids, and he was a member of the city council 
and the school board before they dissolved. 

Today, Garner exhibits a kind of belligerent hometown pride. 
He went online and ordered black T-shirts adorned with the town 
name, zip code, and a skull-and-crossbones logo. He also launched 
the Picherboy YouTube channel, which broadcasts a series of darkly 
humorous if foreboding episodes about life on the moribund fron¬ 
tier. In one, he blows up a mailbox with a bomb he made out of gun¬ 
powder, toilet paper, and a hollowed-out piece of steel. In another, 
he explodes an unlucky snowman. A third dispatch shows his son's 
friend shooting at potatoes tossed down empty streets. 

Back at the chat piles, Garner produces a .40-caliber subcom¬ 
pact pistol—the kind that is extremely loud and launches Vienna- 
sausage-sized bullets. He aims at an old lawn mower starter far out 
in the sand and pulls the trigger. Blam! The starter explodes in a 
shower of metal. “There is now a Make My Day law,” he proclaims. 
“Mess with my shit and I'll blow your ass off.” 

Afterward, Garner tours his domain. It includes an abandoned 
picnic area, where he and his now-wife took pictures after their 
prom, and the charred husks of former houses—at least 13 have 
been mysteriously torched. In another neighborhood, an entire 
subdivision is spray-painted with orange X’s, indicating that the 
homes are to be torn down. Abandoned dogs wander the streets. 
At an old church with a missing bell, Roberts caught an indie film 
company shooting slasher erotica. 

Society here has essentially been reduced to two factions: inhab¬ 
itants trying to maintain order and intruders out to disrupt it. Gar¬ 
ner takes care of what amounts to the last neighborhood left—two 


JOHN garner watches his friend Tracy Marshall level the barrel 
of an AR-15 assault rifle at an empty Freon tank a little bigger than 
a can of paint. It's perched at the edge of an old mill pond about 50 
yards away—a poison oasis in the midst of the chat desert west of 
town. Fierce rain dapples the dunes around them. Lightning flashes, 
reflecting across the metallic dust. Both men wear bandanas across 
their foreheads. Garner nods, granting Marshall permission to fire. 

















houses and a mobile home across the street 
from the old elementary school on the south¬ 
west side of town. His place is the one with 
the 5-foot-tall gorilla statue in front, a mascot 
salvaged from Picher-Cardin High. 

Garner, 39, may stay out of a sense of 
civic duty. Danny and Roberta Blevins, the 
couple who live in the mobile home, are 
here because of nostalgia. They're about 
the same age as Garner—she's an assistant 
dog groomer and he's a machinist work¬ 
ing graveyard shifts one town over. On 
their living room wall hangs a shadow box 
containing a tiny cheerleader uniform; it 
belonged to their 6-year-old daughter, who 
died in 2004 when a tree crushed their for¬ 
mer trailer early one morning. Their son 
just graduated from high school in another 
town and joined the Army. “We never imag¬ 
ined there'd be so few of us left, but our kids 
loved it here,'' Roberta says. J. Hilliard, 58, 
a former security guard, occupies the other 
house. He declined his initial $77,000 buyout 
offer, figuring that since the EPA spent about 
$100,000 remediating his yard, the place 
should be worth that much more in addi¬ 
tional value, right? That miscalculation kept 
him stuck in Picher, and last spring he got 
custody of his now-3-year-old grandson and 
12-year-old granddaughter, who has asthma. 
They play on an abandoned playground with 
sun-bleached hobby horses, their high- 
pitched laughter and stifled coughs ring¬ 
ing out in a world otherwise devoid of kids. 

The little camp has developed an ad hoc 
community spirit. Residents practice a 
casual neighborhood watch, so everyone 
can get to work or shop for groceries with¬ 
out worrying about raiders and scaven¬ 
gers. They help each other out, exchanging 
butter or eggs for garbage bags or nail pol¬ 
ish remover. There aren't any gas stations 
left in town, so Garner bought a Mitsubishi 
Mini Truck with a three-cylinder engine that 
gets 45 miles to the gallon to save on gas. He 
painted it toxic green and added bigger tires 
to make it street-legal and able to drive on 
the chat piles. The energy-efficient drywall 
and insulation Garner added to his house 
years ago now serve to dampen the roar of 
the ATV riders who come blazing through 
the vacant streets some days around dusk. 
On a recent evening, as his son and daughter 
played Wiffle ball in his front yard, Garner 
watched two men roar down off the ridge of 
a nearby chat pile, chasing each other across 
unfenced yards and popping wheelies like 


the town was their own private racecourse. 
Garner just shrugged and waved. It was nice 
to see other people. 

The Blevins have turned their front yard 
into a stockpile of anything motorized that 
might need to be replaced. The bounty so 
far: a ride-on mower and a couple of push 
mowers. These are particularly valuable 
commodities, since a freshly mowed yard 
signals to potential vandals that there are 
still people around. 

Outside Garner's little colony, others have 
found their own ways to survive. Fred Von 
Moss, a 64-year-old former school custo¬ 
dial supervisor who still remembers the 
boomtown days, has rigged a makeshift secu¬ 
rity system—a motion-sensitive light, two 
dogs, and a shotgun full of birdshot. Around 
1988, he and his wife, Marsha, bought a ranch 
house here just before they got married, and 
they won't leave. She keeps a small garden 
with tomatoes and zucchini and okra, and he 
picks wild asparagus from around the edges 
of the chat piles, hunts quail and duck, and 
fishes for bass in nearby rivers. Both say they 
figure that cooking or freezing will eliminate 
any toxins. In the evenings, they walk the 
abandoned streets like paved nature trails. 
“It was kind of eerie there for a while," Mar¬ 
sha says. Now she's used to the solitude. 

Not too far away, on the northwest side of 
town, Jean Henson, on disability for asthma, 
emphysema, and chronic obstructive pul¬ 
monary disease, lives in a leaky 1968 Heri¬ 
tage single-wide that smells somewhat sour. 
She's strung a network of hoses and exten¬ 
sion cords to her son's RV next door, the one 
with the Confederate flag in the window, so 
he can get water and power. Down the road, 
barefooted 70-year-old Tommy Thomas 
keeps a dozen Labradors and Chihuahuas. On 
a recent morning he kicks a discarded deer 
jawbone in his front yard, scanning for rat, 
raccoon, or possum tracks. He says he'll eat 
anything he can kill—or find fresh enough to 
take back home. “Got a deer just the other 
day," Thomas says cryptically. “And you can 
eat anything with scales." 

The only business still open—though its 
owner lives out of town—is Ole Miners Phar¬ 
macy. Many customers are former residents 
who come back to pick up their medications, 
trying to sustain generations-old connec¬ 
tions to the area. (Two men in their fifties 
compare ailments at the counter. Final tally: 
eight heart attacks, nine stents, and a pace¬ 
maker between them.) Everyone in Gar¬ 


ner's settlement smokes or chews tobacco. 

And they are all being poisoned. Heavy 
metals can be inhaled or ingested, and pro¬ 
longed exposure causes acute toxicity. Most 
are bio-accumulative, meaning they com¬ 
pound to ever-more-dangerous levels in the 
organs, bones, and blood. The most potent 
mining castoffs are cadmium (a byproduct 
of crushed ore) and lead. Steady exposure to 
these elements causes fatigue, headaches, 
memory loss, and irritation in adults. Lead 
can also affect the IQ of young children, 
leading to learning disabilities and autistic 
behaviors. Over time, the metals will cause 
chronic obstructive pulmonary disease, 
kidney disease, hypertension, and strokes. 
Other Tar Creek metals have been shown 
to cause a Parkinson's-like effect in adults 
(attributable to manganese) and diabetes 
(arsenic) in pregnant mothers. 

What's more dangerous is that everything 
is mixing together. “People try to look at 
these things separately, but combined, the 
effect in many cases may actually be extra 
toxic or synergistically toxic," says Bob 
Wright, codirector of the Metals Epidemi¬ 
ology Research Group at Harvard. Wright 
published a study in 2005 showing that 
manganese and arsenic together increase 
memory and verbal learning problems in 
Tar Creek kids. “I don't think anyone should 
have to live in an area surrounded by moun¬ 
tains of toxic waste, and I don't think we 
really need research to show that," he says. 

PICHER’S PECULIAR EXPERIMENT inpOSt- 

apocalyptic urbanism is being further com¬ 
plicated by the land's original owners. Long 
before Picher was a mining town, the land 
belonged to the Quapaw Indian Tribe. Rav¬ 
aged by smallpox and threatened by settlers, 
they conceded 30 million acres around the 
mouth of the Arkansas River to the US gov¬ 
ernment in 1818, and in exchange the tribe 
eventually received 51,000 acres of reser¬ 
vation land in Northeast Oklahoma. The US 
government moved them there alongside 
dozens of other tribes in the 1830s. 

When lead and zinc were discovered in 
Picher, the government displaced the tribe 
again. Mining interests wanted to buy or 
lease the land, and when some Quapaw 
refused to sell, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
had them declared incompetent and leased 
everything to the drilling cowboys. The tribe 
moved elsewhere on the reservation and 
reluctantly collected payment from the BIA. 
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The Quapaw still own 80 percent of the 
Superfund site that includes Picher. They've 
just never been able to do anything with 
it because it was already developed. The 
buyouts changed all that. Once the state 
buys and demolishes the buildings, the land 
reverts to the original owners. So Picher now 
belongs to the Quapaw again. And the tribe 
wants to clean up its land and try to make it 
profitable. "There's a funk in the air, man. I 
don't go over here, because I feel shitty all 
day," says John Berrey, chair of the Quapaw. 
But he thinks the chat rats are performing a 
valuable public service, keeping the peace 
so he can send his own work crews in to try 
to bring the land back to life. 

So far, the Quapaw's work in Picher feels 
a bit disconnected, like some gamer testing 
out new theories of settlement-building— 
Sim Armageddon. The Quapaw hitched a 
Wi-Fi transceiver to the water tower and 
will install septic tanks at each remaining 
household when the sewer lagoon closes 
later this year. They added new street signs 
(but they keep getting stolen). There are no 
streetlights, but power companies are still 
providing electricity for homes and rural 
yard lamps. A regional environmental group 
says it will donate HEPA-filter vacuums to 
help everyone keep dust out of their homes. 
Tribal firefighters commandeered the old 
fire station, and the Quapaw are training a 
small police unit that will be cross-depu¬ 
tized with the local sheriffs. 

They've also found a way to take control 
of cleanup efforts. Turns out, Indian reser¬ 
vations can wield as much power as states 
in negotiating environmental regulations 
with the federal government. In the late 
1990s, the Quapaw launched their own envi¬ 
ronmental agency. Initially, their choice for 
Superfund director seemed odd: a former 
miner and geophysicist named Tim Kent. 
He spent the first half of his career making 
drilling maps for a Texas oil and gas com¬ 
pany. Then, after visiting a work site in a 
state park, he realized the company was 
destroying natural beauty. Kent retrained as 
an environmental engineer and hydrologist 
at the University of Texas at Dallas. When he 
and his wife moved to nearby Joplin, Mis¬ 
souri, he learned about the Quapaw's proj¬ 
ect and decided he wanted to get involved. 
"I'm not just the token white guy. I'm one 
of the Caucasians who gets it," Kent says. 
"We had to win two world wars, and this 
was the cost. It's just sad that we crapped up 


so much land so that we could kill people." 

Kent set up ambient air monitors around 
town and recently began analyzing the city's 
water supply. What he has found isn't good. 
Picher's air quality doesn't officially vio¬ 
late federal health guidelines, but those 
standards were developed decades ago for 
places that produced a steady concentration 
of fumes, like gas stations. Random sam¬ 
pling from a fixed location every few days 
misses the kind of pollution that Picher sees. 
"During windy days, we get huge pulses of 
lead that aren't measured," Kent says. He 
has also noticed traces of iron and sulfate 
in the city’s deep aquifer and thinks that 
lead and cadmium will appear next. He says 
it's only a matter of time before the water 
becomes undrinkable. 

The state buyout in Picher also featured a 
dangerous loophole: The agency capped its 
payments at five acres per deal, and many 
farmers had more land than that. Their over¬ 
age didn't qualify for a buyout, so they're 
still in business, living elsewhere but com¬ 
muting back into the Superfund area to har¬ 
vest their products. Everett Green, who runs 
an 80-head cattle operation just outside of 
Picher, didn't leave and says he lets his cows 
graze on chat-grown grass and drink from 
mill ponds before selling them at auction- 
after which they could be distributed across 
the US. "Of course, we hardly ever eat one of 
our own cows," he says, chuckling. 

But Kent and the Quapaw have a plan: 
Charge for chat. As part of the original min¬ 
ing landgrab, the BIA mandated that the 
companies dump chat where they found it 
instead of removing it. That decision expe¬ 
dited business and concentrated the fallout. 
In 2005, Kent and the Quapaw convinced 
the BIA to lift the ban on chat sales—but 
the BIA rescinded the decision in 2008. Now 
others can sell chat, but the tribe, which is 
appealing the decision, cannot sell the chat 
that's piled on its own land. Standing at the 
edge of a field, Kent watches a private com¬ 
pany do what he'd like to do: Construction 
workers wet down a pile to control for dust 
while bulldozers collect the muck. Plastic 
sheeting lines the work area to collect run¬ 
off sludge; portable air monitors will make 
sure no metal-laced breezes escape. Even¬ 
tually it gets trucked out for sale to paving 
companies who use it as a strengthening 
agent in asphalt, where it gets harmlessly 
encapsulated. If Kent can convince the BIA 
to let the Quapaw do this, he says, over the 


next 10 years they can ship a total of 10 mil¬ 
lion tons of chat at $2 a ton. That's $20 mil¬ 
lion for the tribe. "There is a right side and 
a wrong side of a fight, and I really think I 
am on the right side this time," Kent says. 

Any chat that can't be sold will likely be 
injected back into the aquifer. Acid mine 
drainage is caused when sulfide minerals 
oxidize, generally near the top of a mine 
shaft when the water table drops and 
exposes the sulfide-rich leftovers along the 
walls to the air. Kent is in the last stages of a 
study proving that if you inject the tailings 
deep beneath the surface they will remain 
sequestered there. Whatever chat is left— 
probably about 10 million tons after a few 
years of export and sequestration—will be 
collected in a landfill. 

Long-term, even a successful cleanup will 
raise new threats to the holdouts. Kent and 
Berrey hope that the federal government will 
allow the tribe to take the entire Superfund 
site back into trust. Then the Quapaw want 
to dam the area and flood it, creating a self¬ 
cleaning, metal-leeching wetland. Berrey 
dreams of renaming the region Crystalline 
Creek and bottling its water for sale. By then, 
he figures, most of the chat rats will be gone- 
one way or another. "I just don't believe in 
people sticking it out for that long," he says. 

This summer, Hilliard, the unemployed 
security guard, went back to Roberts and 
reapplied for a buyout offer. He moved to rela¬ 
tive safety in Miami—the Oklahoma one. But 
he misses his old home and is trying to buy 
it back. Meanwhile, in late 2009, Congress 
approved a $3.5 million buyout for Treece, 
Kansas, just across the state line from Picher. 
The area suffers nearly all the same maladies 
but had to wait longer for redress because it's 
in a different EPA region. Many Treece resi¬ 
dents worked in Picher and lost their jobs 
while waiting for formal permission to move. 

Hilliard's grandkids went back to their 
mom a few months ago, making Garner's 
14-year-old daughter the youngest person 
in Picher. And when Hilliard moved out, he 
left his house dark—and the streets around 
Garner's encampment a little darker, too. 

Garner says he's undaunted—he's look¬ 
ing to buy an industrial turf mower to keep 
neighboring yards looking neat. But he 
knows there's no next generation of chat 
rats looking to carry on the fight. 03 
////////////////////////^^^^ 
ben paynter (ben.paynter@gmail.com) 
wrote about ice construction in issue 17.01. 
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there, somewhere, in some form, for free. 
When you are young, you have more time 
than money, and Lime Wire is worth the has¬ 
sle. As you get older, you have more money 
than time. The iTunes toll is a small price to 
pay for the simplicity of just getting what 
you want. The more Facebook becomes part 
of your life, the more locked in you become. 
Artificial scarcity is the natural goal of the 
profit-seeking. 

There is an analogy to the current Web in 
the first era of the Internet. In the 1990s, as it 
became clear that digital networks were the 
future, there were two warring camps. One 
was the traditional telcos, on whose wires 
these feral bits of the young Internet were 
being sent. The telcos argued that the messy 
protocols of TCP/IP—all this unpredictable 
routing and those lost packets requiring 
resending—were a cry for help. What con¬ 
sumers wanted were “intelligent” networks 
that could (for a price) find the right path 
and provision the right bandwidth so that 
transmissions would flow uninterrupted. 
Only the owners of the networks could put 
the intelligence in place at the right spots, 
and thus the Internet would become a value- 
added service provided by the AT&Ts of the 
world, much like ISDN before it. The rallying 
cry was “quality of service” (QoS). Only tel¬ 
cos could offer it, and as soon as consumers 
demanded it, the telcos would win. 

The opposing camp argued for “dumb” 
networks. Rather than cede control to the 
telcos to manage the path that bits took, 
argued its proponents, just treat the net¬ 
works as dumb pipes and let TCP/IP figure 
out the routing. So what if you have to resend 
a few times, or the latency is all over the 
place. Just keep building more capacity— 
“overprovision bandwidth”—and it will be 
Good Enough. 

On the underlying Internet itself, Good 
Enough has won. We stare at the spinning 


buffering disks on our YouTube videos 
rather than accept the Faustian bargain of 
some Comcast/Google QoS bandwidth deal 
that we would invariably end up paying more 
for. Aside from some corporate networks, 
dumb pipes are what the world wants from 
telcos. The innovation advantages of an open 
marketplace outweigh the limited perfor¬ 
mance advantages of a closed system. 

But the Web is a different matter. The mar¬ 
ketplace has spoken: When it comes to the 
applications that run on top of the Net, peo¬ 
ple are starting to choose quality of service. 
We want TweetDeck to organize our Twitter 
feeds because it's more convenient than the 
Twitter Web page. The Google Maps mobile 
app on our phone works better in the car than 
the Google Maps Web site on our laptop. And 
we’d rather lean back to read books with our 
Kindle or iPad app than lean forward to peer 
at our desktop browser. 

At the application layer, the open Inter¬ 
net has always been a fiction. It was only 
because we confused the Web with the Net 
that we didn’t see it. The rise of machine- 
to-machine communications—iPhone apps 
talking to Twitter APIs—is all about con¬ 
trol. Every API comes with terms of ser¬ 
vice, and Twitter, Amazon.com, Google, or 
any other company can control the use as 
they will. We are choosing a new form of 
QoS: custom applications that just work, 
thanks to cached content and local code. 
Every time you pick an iPhone app instead 
of a Web site, you are voting with your fin¬ 
ger: A better experience is worth paying for, 
either in cash or in implicit acceptance of a 
non-Web standard. 

In the media world, this has taken the 
form of a shift from ad-supported free con¬ 
tent to freemium—free samples as market¬ 
ing for paid services—with an emphasis 
on the “premium” part. On the Web, aver¬ 
age CPMs (the price of ads per thousand 
impressions) in key content categories 
such as news are falling, not rising, because 
user-generated pages are flooding Face- 
book and other sites. The assumption had 
been that once the market matured, big 
companies would be able to reverse the 
hollowing-out trend of analog dollars turn¬ 
ing into digital pennies. Sadly that hasn’t 
been the case for most on the Web, and by 
the looks of it there’s no light at the end 
of that tunnel. Thus the shift to the app 
model on rich media platforms like the 
iPad, where limited free content drives 


subscription revenue (check out wired’s 
cool new iPad app!). 

The Web won’t take the sequestering of 
its commercial space easily. The defenders 
of the unfettered Web have their hopes set 
on HTML5—the latest version of Web-build¬ 
ing code that offers applike flexibility—as an 
open way to satisfy the desire for quality of 
sendee. If a standard Web browser can act like 
an app, offering the sort of clean interface and 
seamless interactivity that iPad users want, 
perhaps users will resist the trend to the paid, 
closed, and proprietary. But the business 
forces lining up behind closed platforms are 
big and getting bigger. This is seen by many 
as a battle for the soul of the digital frontier. 

Zittrain argues that the demise of the all- 
encompassing, wide-open Web is a dan¬ 
gerous thing, a loss of open standards and 
services that are “generative”—that allow 
people to find new uses for them. “The pros¬ 
pect of tethered appliances and software as 
service,” he warns, “permits major regula¬ 
tory intrusions to be implemented as minor 
technical adjustments to code or requests 
to service providers.” 

But what is actually emerging is not quite 
the bleak future of the Internet that Zit¬ 
train envisioned. It is only the future of the 
commercial content side of the digital econ¬ 
omy. Ecommerce continues to thrive on the 
Web, and no company is going to shut its 
Web site as an information resource. More 
important, the great virtue of today’s Web 
is that so much of it is noncommercial. The 
wide-open Web of peer production, the so- 
called generative Web where everyone is 
free to create what they want, continues to 
thrive, driven by the nonmonetary incen¬ 
tives of expression, attention, reputation, 
and the like. But the notion of the Web as 
the ultimate marketplace for digital deliv¬ 
ery is now in doubt. 

The Internet is the real revolution, as 
important as electricity; what we do with 
it is still evolving. As it moved from your 
desktop to your pocket, the nature of the 
Net changed. The delirious chaos of the open 
Web was an adolescent phase subsidized by 
industrial giants groping their way in a new 
world. Now they’re doing what industrial¬ 
ists do best—finding choke points. And by 
the looks of it, we’re loving it. HQ 
//////////////////////^^^^ 

Editor in chief chris anderson 
(canderson@wired.com) wrote about the 
new industrial revolution in issue 18.02. 
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else, was able to do). And the Web almost 
perversely discouraged the kind of system¬ 
atized, coordinated, focused attention upon 
which brands are built—the prime, or at least 
most lucrative, function of media. 

What's more, this medium rendered pow¬ 
erless the marketers and agencies that might 
have been able to turn this chaotic mess into 
an effective selling tool—the same marketers 
and professional salespeople who created 
the formats (the variety shows, the 30- 
second spots, the soap operas) that worked 
so well in television and radio. Advertis¬ 
ing powerhouse WPP, for instance, with 
its colossal network of marketing firms— 
the same firms that had shaped traditional 
media by matching content with ads that 
moved the nation—may still represent a 
large share of Google's revenue, but it pales 
next to the greater population of individ¬ 
ual sellers that use Google's AdWords and 
AdSense programs. 

One result of the relative lack of influ¬ 
ence of professional salespeople and huck¬ 
sters—the democratization of marketing, 
if you will—is that advertising on the Web 
has not developed in the subtle and crafty 
and controlling ways it did in other medi¬ 
ums. The ineffectual banner ad, created 
(indeed by the founders of this magazine) 
in 1994—and never much liked by anyone in 
the marketing world—still remains the foun¬ 
dation of display advertising on the Web. 

And then there's the audience. 

At some never-quite-admitted level, the 
Web audience, however measurable, is 
nevertheless a fraud. Nearly 60 percent of 
people find Web sites from search engines, 
much of which may be driven by SEO, or 
“search engine optimization"—a new-econ- 
omy acronym that refers to gaming Google's 
algorithm to land top results for hot search 
terms. In other words, many of these people 
have been essentially corralled into clicking 


a random link and may have no idea why they 
are visiting a particular site—or, indeed, 
what site they are visiting. They are the exact 
opposite of a loyal audience, the kind that 
you might expect, over time, to inculcate 
with your message. 

Web audiences have grown ever larger 
even as the quality of those audiences has 
shriveled, leading advertisers to pay less 
and less to reach them. That, in turn, has 
meant the rise of junk-shop content provid¬ 
ers—like Demand Media—which have deter¬ 
mined that the only way to make money 
online is to spend even less on content than 
advertisers are willing to pay to advertise 
against it. This further cheapens online 
content, makes visitors even less valuable, 
and continues to diminish the credibility of 
the medium. 

Even in the face of this downward spi¬ 
ral, the despairing have hoped. But then 
came the recession, and the panic button got 
pushed. Finally, after years of experimenta¬ 
tion, content companies came to a disturbing 
conclusion: The Web did not work. It would 
never bring in the bucks. And so they began 
looking for a new model, one that leveraged 
the power of the Internet without the value- 
destroying side effects of the Web. And they 
found Steve Jobs, who—rumor had it—was 
working on a new tablet device. 

Now, on the technology side, what the Web 
has lacked in its determination to turn itself 
into a full-fledged media format is anybody 
who knew anything about media. Likewise, 
on the media side, there wasn't anybody 
who knew anything about technology. This 
has been a fundamental and aching discon¬ 
nect: There was no sublime integration of 
content and systems, of experience and 
functionality—no clever, subtle, Machia¬ 
vellian overarching design able to create 
that codependent relationship between 
audience, producer, and marketer. 

Jobs perfectly fills that void. Other tech¬ 
nologists have steered clear of actual media 
businesses, seeing themselves as renters of 
systems and third-party facilitators, often 
deeply wary of any involvement with con¬ 
tent. (See, for instance, Google CEO Eric 
Schmidt's insistence that his company is 
not in the content business.) Jobs, on the 
other hand, built two of the most success¬ 
ful media businesses of the past generation: 
iTunes, a content distributor, and Pixar, a 
movie studio. Then, in 2006, with the sale 
of Pixar to Disney, Jobs becomes the biggest 


individual shareholder in one of the world's 
biggest traditional media conglomerates— 
indeed much of Jobs' personal wealth lies 
in his traditional media holdings. 

In fact, Jobs had, through iTunes, aligned 
himself with traditional media in a way that 
Google has always resisted. In Google's 
open and distributed model, almost any¬ 
body can advertise on nearly any site and 
Google gets a cut—its interests are with the 
mob. Apple, on the other hand, gets a cut 
any time anybody buys a movie or song—its 
interests are aligned with the traditional 
content providers. (This is, of course, a 
complicated alignment, because in each 
deal, Apple has quickly come to dominate 
the relationship.) 

So it's not shocking that Jobs' iPad- 
enabled vision of media's future looks more 
like media's past. In this scenario, Jobs is 
a mogul straight out of the studio system. 
While Google may have controlled traffic 
and sales, Apple controls the content itself. 
Indeed, it retains absolute approval rights 
over all third-party applications. Apple con¬ 
trols the look and feel and experience. And, 
what's more, it controls both the content- 
delivery system (iTunes) and the devices 
(iPods, iPhones, and iPads) through which 
that content is consumed. 

Since the dawn of the commercial Web, 
technology has eclipsed content. The new 
business model is to try to let the content— 
the product, as it were—eclipse the technol¬ 
ogy. Jobs and Zuckerberg are trying to do 
this like old-media moguls, fine-tuning all 
aspects of their product, providing a more 
designed, directed, and polished experi¬ 
ence. The rising breed of exciting Internet 
services—like Spotify, the hotly antici¬ 
pated streaming music service; and Netflix, 
which lets users stream movies directly to 
their computer screens, Blu-ray players, or 
Xbox 360s—also pull us back from the Web. 
We are returning to a world that already 
exists—one in which we chase the trans¬ 
formative effects of music and film instead 
of our brief (relatively speaking) flirtation 
with the transformative effects of the Web. 

After a long trip, we may be coming 
home. HQ 
/////////////////////^^^^ 
michael wolff (michael@burnrate 
.com) is a new contributing editor for 
wired. He is also a columnist for 
Vanity Fair and the founder ofNewser ; 
a news-aggregation site. 
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Statistics that helped 
get this issue out: percent¬ 
age of the magazine closed on 
the last three days: 71; wired: 
10, McSweeney's: 0 (strictly 
in softball); beers tested each 
Wednesday in the name of sci¬ 
ence: 3; imaginary punches 
thrown at corporate: 9; curse 
words uttered when LeBron 
James announced he was going 
to the Heat: 10; Zipcar travel 
from San Francisco to Santa 
Barbara round-trip: 180 miles 
per day for four days; minutes 
spent on work-related confer¬ 
ence calls while vacationing out 
of the country: 117; final count 
of time at wired: 3 years, 7 
months, 20 days (sniff); another 
final count of time at w i r e d : 
2,825 days (sniff again); emails 
sent about Christina Hen¬ 
dricks: 10; number of teams that 
have gone on to win the World 
Cup after losing their opening 
round match: 1 (Spain, 2010); 
Paul the “psychic” octopus's 
record for World Cup predic¬ 
tions: 8 for 8; actual days off 
enjoyed over the long Indepen¬ 
dence Day weekend: 1.5; adult- 
to-refrigerator ratio: 6 to 1; past 
and present wired staffers at 
Mets-versus-Giants game: 6; 
gallons of oil that BP & Friends 
spilled into the gulf: Will some¬ 
body please determine a num¬ 
ber and get back to us? 
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Pages 136-146: McHale 
wardrobe: Opener: Dolce & 
Gabbana suit Jacket; Costume 
National necktie; William Rast 
jeans.Antenna: G-Star white 
collar shirt; William Rast black 
jeans; Salvatore Ferragamo belt. 
Cable: Paul Smith jacket; J. 
Lindeberg shirt; William Rast 
pants; vintage tie. TV: Dolce & 
Gabbana jacket. 
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You’ve heard the call for help and are ready 
to ride - all you need is the best tool to let 
your skills shine. With the simple yet powerful 
technology of GoToAssist® Express™, you’ll 
connect with customers like never before. 


Speed - Instantly support up to 8 clients at once. 

Unlimited Use - Wrangle all the issues you want 
for one flat fee. 

Performance - 100% reliability you can hang 
your hat on. 

Unattended Support - Work while customers 
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PLAYGROUND FROM THE FUTURE 


Predict What’s Next Sketch out your vision, then go to wired.com/magazine/found to upload your ideas. Well 
use the best suggestions as inspiration for a future Found page (crediting the contributors, of course). This month’s kudos go to 
Anonymous, Ryan Flake, jgombarcik, and Scott. Your next assignment: Imagine the future of retirement homes. 
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the latest sports news and stream HD movies and video. Apps that connect you 



to a new dimension in TV by touching Internet(a)TV on your remote. Now your TV 
lets you do so much more than watch. Another way Samsung is Dedicated to Wonder. 


Broadband/Wireless Access (via Linkstick) required. Certain apps may require membership fees 
(sold separately). Available Apps vary by product and model - visit www.samsung.com/apps 
more information. 
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Samsung is a registered trademark of Samsung Electronics Corp.. Ltd. All other product 
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POWERFUL NEW DESIGN. 63.9 CU. FT. 
OF STORAGE* 32 HWY MPG RATED.** 

DON’T TELL SMALL IT CAN’T DO BIG. 



We took the SUV and made it even more capable, with seating for 5 adults. And we 
made it more dependable, with the GMC 5-Year/100,OOO-Mile Transferable Powertrain 
Limited Warranty. 1 We gave it more ideas per square inch. Because more is what we do. 
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*With second-row seat folded. Cargo and load capacity limited by weight and distribution. **Based on EPA estimates. Whichever comes first. 
See dealer for details. ©2010 General Motors. All rights reserved. GMC 51 Terrain J WE ARE PROFESSIONAL GRADE” 











